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Tue sTEAMBOAT SwALtow, on her passage from 
Albany for N. York, about nine o’clock on Monday 
iht last, with about three hundred passengers on 
: rd, when opposite the city of Hudson, took the 
athots channel, and was runupon a little rocky bluff, 
within 2 stone’s throw of the Athens shore, with 


such tremendous violence, that her bow ran up; 


high and dry some thirty feet, the boat broke for- 
ward of the gang-way, and the stern sunk in the 
river. The scene was truly awful. ‘The alarm was 
instantly given on both shores of the river,—torches 
were lighted, the bells at Hudson,on one side of the riv- 
er, and at Athens on the other were rung, and the citi- 
zens hurried to do whatever wus in their power to- 
wards saving the victims on board Several steam- 
boats that were in sight, made instantly for the spot, 
and approached as near as they dared to venture. 
The river was exceedinsly rough,a heavy storm 
ng. 

vee a on board, who can describe? 

We glean from a variety of accounts,a faint out- 
whe N. York Tribune, states that ‘*Mr. Gibson, 
P. H. Furman, esq. of N. York, with his sister, and 
J.C. Carl, esq. were on board, and came down inthe 
Buffalo; the latter gentleman had a very narrow 
escape; and gives the following account from his 
narration. 

At fifteen minutes before 9 o’clock the Swallow 
struck, three times in quick succession. AL firsta 
general rush was made but the captain called out 
that there was no danger, as she hsd only struck a 
raft. This restored confidence in some measure, 
but lost to many, as Mr. C. thinks, the opportunity 
of jumping over from the bow where the water was 
shallow. Mr. C. 
found the water already upto the guards and the 
boat rapidly sinking. He immediately went on deck, 


where the water in a moment made its way, and was | 


sgon up to bis arms. 


Seizing a cane-bottom settee, about six feet long, 
he pushed into the water and swam for shore. After 
swimming and struggling with the storm and dark- 
ness for about half a mile, he was picked up by a 
boat, within filty feet of the ferry house at Athens, 
ina state of utter exhaustion and insensibility. He 
did not recover his consciousness until five hours af- 
ler his rescue. 


As he was in the act of leaping into the water he | 


heard a woman’s voice, in tonesof agony, shrieking, 
“For Gok’s sake save me, save me!” and while swim- 
ming, so long as he can recollect, the noise of the 
life struggle, mingled with cries and groans, was 
around him on every side. ‘The boat that picked 
him up saved also five others. One man, on being 
seized by the hair and his head lified outof the wa- 
ler, exclaimed, ‘Save her! let me go and save her!” 
On looking far.her, they found and succeeded In res- 
culng the lady, who was, as it appeared, only an ac- 
quamtance, who had been placed in his charge. 

A gentleman of Detriot, named Huest, having a 
bag containing $1500 in gold, jumped overboard with 
the bag upon his arm, but was soon obliged to let it 
£0. He was only saved by having fortunately grasp- 
ed anarrow strip of board as he jumped. Close af- 
‘er him came another man, claiming the board, with 
Curses and imprecations. As he struck out from the 

cathe almost immediately went down, grasping 
the possessor of the board by the foot. He however 
reveased himself with great difficulty and was saved. 

Correspondent of the Tribune, writes—‘The 
cal Was going ata rapid rate. I was sitting in the up- 
s saloon in couversation. At the first severe shock 

‘* passengers rushed below, but fears were calmed 

*y 4 Moment by the outcry that we had only come 
contact with a raft. But our ears were speedily 
tinbers y the appalling sounds of the rending of 
while th and the evident destruction of the boat, 
who ‘had stern settled with frightful rapidity. Those 
lime to les — in” in the after cabin had barely 
upon thent pr their berths before the water was 
sesee at thi ou can imagine the horrors of the 
red soule : moment, when more than three hun- 
how ead -_ thus exposed in the midst of falling 
reached the cory utter darkness. As the water 
smok € bdoiler-fires a sheet of mingled steam, 
the on? 20d flame poured into the boat, iliuminating 

© ghastly counten: ; hae 
igit, ad's Hances with a sudden glare of vivid 
Viction th ompleting the consternation. The com 
at the curse of fire was to be added to our 

Big. 6, Vel. 18 


immediately ran aft, where he | 


other imminent perils, curbed the resolution of the 
stoutest hearts. But the rapid sinking of the boat 
extinguished the fires, and all was darkness again.— 
In less than five minutes, by the blessing of God, the 
stern rested on the bottom, the water being above 
the windows of the aft saloon state rooms. Several 
females were drawn out of the state rooms by dashing 
in the windows; twoalmost exhausted—one very aged, 
and now lying on board this boat in a precarious 
situation—were taken from the ladies’ cabin by cut- 


| selves on settees, with only a few inches of breathing 
room for their faces. The boat liad been forced high 
and dry upon the rock, and the bow split open amid- 
ships, was Seft rising almost perpendicularly upward, 
‘covered with anxious beinzs, clinging to her bul- 
warks. The remainder of the passengers were sad- 
ly grouped on the forward upper deck, many bewail- 
| ing the absence of dear companions, and actuated by 
the most dreadful apprehensions for their fate. 





By this time the alarm had been thoronghly com- | 


municated to the shore on either side. 





covered with torches, waving in the fleet of boats 
‘that put off to our assistance; while the Rochester, 


| which had found it difficult to get to us, and the Ex-| 


\press, which had now come up, were gradually ap- 
| proaching alongside. ‘The sound of the bells pealing 
/on the air, the shouts of those in the boats, the light 
, of the waving torches, and the watling grief of many 
‘on the wreck, constituted features of a most lmpres- 
| sive scene. 

| In 

‘remained, into the Rochester, the past seeming like 
|a terrible dream. 

An account in the Commercial Advertiser says:— 
‘‘The scene that took place on her striking is inde- 
'scribable; the gentlemen who had ladies in charge 
rushed for the ladies’ saloon, and the ladies who 
were in it rushed for the door to escape—the confu 
sion aud consternation were so great that a large 


| 
| 


and many must have been drowned. 

| “Some who jumped overboard had a very narrow 
|; escape. Miss Cornelia Platt, a young lady of De- 
| troit, who was on her way to New York, under the 
charge of Mr. C. H. Hicks of that city, left the boat 
on a settee and was taken a short distance below, 
nearly exhaused. Mr. flicks when he went over 
had his overcoat on, but finding that he could not do 
ianythiag with it on, and ii requiring great exertion 


the course of an hour all were taken off who! 


The bells of | Gen. Mather, member from New York. 


the. churches began to ring, and the river was soon | ther, his son and Mr. Wyckoff were together after 
ithe disaster, when Mr. Wyckoff kindly offered to 
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of the others, two females and one man, were un- 
known to any persons present. We conversed with 
one gentleman, who informed us that he endeavored 
to escape with his wife, that he held her until she 
drowned in his grasp, and that he was forced to re- 
linquish his hold to save himself, which, owing to 
the pressure of the crowd, who thronged the gang- 
ways, was extremely difficult. His emotion pre. 
vented him from giving us any thing like a clear ac- 
count of the accident. It is said his lady has with 


iting through the floor. They had sustained them- her $15 000.” 


A rumor prevails that a young lady, a niece of Jo- 
seph C. Heartt, esq. of Troy, expired with fright, af- 
ter safely reaching the shore. 

Mrs. Starbuck, of Troy, an aged lady, was carried 
to the shore in a small boat, and every attention paid 
to her; but the exposure and alarm proved too much 
for her enfeebled frame, and she died shortly after 
reaching the shore. 

Much anxiety is felt for R.L. Wyckoff, esq. mem- 
ber of assembly for Kings county, and a little son of 
Gen. Ma- 


take charge of the lad, while General Mather tock 
particular charge of Mrs. Mather, who was in a 
perilous position. They parted, and since that mo- 
ment there 1s no trace of either Mr. W. or the lad. 


Larer. The detaiig which reach us since placing the 
above in type. confirw the worst apprehensions. Five 
adJitional bodies, all middle aged females, have been 
token from the wreck, miki eleven temale vic‘ims in 
ali, and the ladies’ cabin wot yet reached, nor can it be 
until it is raised from under the water. Amongst the 
bodies recognized, were those of Mrs. Coffin, of West 
Troy, mother of Mr. Geo. Coffin, whose wife also per- 
ished, and a Mrs. Walker, whose husband, a merchant 
of N. York, recognized her by his own minature sus- 
pended rouid her neck. Her pocket book coutaining 
several thousand doliars, was fuund,—a!so the body of a 
young man. supposed to be a western merchant, having 
also a large surn in notes,enveloped in a memorandum 


j 

| 

i 

; lof articles to be purchased. anda handkerchief marked 
| number threw themselves headlong into the river, | 

j 


Mr. Wyck ffis safe. 


“Sarah Brundage.” 





FOMEIGN. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

Our accounts from Switzeiland come down to the 
12th inst. inclusive. The Diet on that day divided 
on the question “that the Jesuits be exciuded the 
Confederation,” when the numbers stood thus—for 
the exclusion, 10 cantons and 2 half cantons, against 


to keep the settee up straight, he succeeded in getting | it 8 cantons and 2 half cantons. Two cantons (St. 
it off ; the coat was found this morning nearly five | Gali and Geneva), declined voting, but recommended 
| miles below; in one of the pockets was a draft for a. that the cantons in which the Jesuits had established 


considerable amount.” 


struck. 


gaved.”’ 


Part of the boat was 
That part suck however and it 


ded that of fire and steam. 

speedily in a blaze. 

was extinguished. 
Ninety-four persons were rescued by the Roches- 


taken up to Alhany by the Utica and Robert L. Ste- 
vens. 

How many perished, it is impossible as yet to as- 
certain. Six corpses have been taken from the 
wreck, and it is feared that there are more under 
water. The number drowned in attempting to reach 
the shore 1s variously estimated by some as high as 
thirty. 


the spot, we saw six bodies drawn up from the gang- 
way. near the ladies’ cabin. One of them was re- 
cognized as the body of Miss Wood, of Albany, and 
another is that of Miss Briggs, of Troy. Another 
female had a worked basket upou her ara. in which 
was a silver thimble marked W. M. C. The names 








ter, about forty by the Express, and some that were | 


The Catskill Democrat says:—While we were on) 


An account in the Hudson Republican says: “The | 
chambermaid of the boat says she was the last who; majority, consisting of at least 12 cantons, is neces- 
left the ladies’ cain, and at that time all the ladies sary to render valid any vote. The consequence may 
had leftit. Mr. Earnest, of Cooperstown, a passen- | therefore be regarded as menacing, although we learn 
ger, was sitting near the Jadies’ cabin when the boat’ from our private letters that the Jesuits themselves 
He went aftand the word was given out, | intend voluntarily withdrawing from the state of the 
‘all safe;”—immediately after the ery was, ‘come for-| Confederation. 
ward’ and all rushed forward in one confused mass. | dent, ‘tone haif of the men I see are mad for the mo- 
Again the word was given ‘go aft,’ and the passen- | ment, I should not be surprised if the free corps wera 
gers moved from the bow of the boat, but were ar-/ again to take the field.” 
rested by flames issuing from the furnace rooms, near; prece les that the cantons which desire to keep the 
the boiler, which happily prevented many from obey-| Jesuits have not the majority, and they cannot hope 
ing the order, as those who were forward were all| to obtain it; for even if St. Gall and Geneva should 


themselves should be called upon to remove ther. 
This decision leaves the matter unsettled, for a 


‘As, however,” says our correspon- 


lt is evident from what 


| at last incline to that side, an equality of votes only 





To the impending danger of the flood, was soon ad- | could be the result. It is probable, on the contrary, 


that the cantons which desire to see the Jesuits 
expelled by the Diet will in the end gain the advan- 
tage. 

The public mind is so violently agitated at present 
in Switzerland, and particularly in the cautons of 
St. Gall and Geneva, that it is difficult to imagine 
that the Grand Councils of these cantons, which have 
given the instructions that have been just followed, 
shall not find themselves forced to act. But it will 
be sufficient for one of these states to join those de- 
sirous of the general expulsion of the order to give 
the latter the majority in the Diet.—London Times, 


7th March. 
PERSIA. 

NesToRIAN Mission. A friend of ours has received 
letters from Nestoria, in Persia, to the 22d of Ne- 
vember; and we are indebted to him for some inter- 
esting items of information concerning the critica 
position of the American missionaries who haves: 
laboring there. 
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When this mission was established some years 
since, the English maintained a splendid embassy in 
Persia, in order to conciliate that government and 
thus oppose a barrier to the anticipated encroach- 
ments of Russia upon the British Indian empire.— 
Her invasion of Affghanistan, which formed so ro- 
mantic a chapter in her eastern history, was promp- 
ted by the same motive, a purpose to seize and be- 
come master of the Enreee through which alone the 
Russian designs could be carried into execution.— 
From a variety of causes, however, and owing chief- 
ly to the disavowal by Russia of any such intention 
as was imputed to her by British jealousy, England 
was induced to give up Affghanistan and to with- 
draw her embassy from Persia, which thenceforth 
came under Russian influence. A Russian ambassa- 
dor took up his residence there, and, being a zealous 
protestant, extended his protection to the American 
mission. 

About a year since, chiefly in consequence of the 
controlling influence of the Russian ambassador, the 
Jesuits were expelled—for the third time—from 
among the Nestorians. The French court immedi- 
ately took measures to procure a revocation of this 
decree, and despatched to Teheran, the capital of 
Persia, a French officer, who solicited the recall of 
the Jesuits. This application being opposed firmly 
by the Russian ambassador, was denied:—and the 
French officer then demanded that they should ‘be 
impartially just, and send away the protestants.” To 
this it was answered that the reason for expelling 
the Jesuits, was because they were making prose- 
lytes: but that the American missionaries were not 
exposed to the same charge, seeking merely to revive 
the piety and learning of the Nestorian church; and 
therefore could not be disturbed. The Frenchman 
affirmed on the contrary, that they had been prose- 
lyting from the Nestorian church, and solicited an 
examination of the facts. 

A commission was accordingly appointed, which 
repaired to Ooroomiah and took the testimony of na- 
tives summoned before them. By this testimony the 
charge was not substantiated, but it was believed 
that a report unfriendly to the mission had been 
made by the commission and signs of hostility had 
been exhibited by some of the Russian officials.— 
Mr. Perkins, connected with the mission, had set out 
for Teheran in order to learn the actual] state of 
things and take such steps as should appear, on ex- 
amination, to be necessary. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Buenos Ayres ann Monrtevineo. Advices are 
received as late as the 8th February. The Buenos 
Ayrean authorities had given notice that the block- 
ade of Montevideo was to be conducted with rigor,and 
that any foreign vessel attempting to enter the port 
would be subject to capture. The French and Bri- 
tish representatives have signified that their flags 
shall not not be interrupted with impunity. 

TEXAS. 

We learn from the Houston Star that when the 
news of the passage of the Annexation resolutions 
reached that city, it was hailed with a burst of en- 
thusiasm by the citizens, that has never been ex- 
ceeded. The news of the victorious battle of San 
Jacinto scarcely excited such general and enthusi- 
astic rejoicing. The sound of the drum and other 
musical instruments, the roar of cannon, the loud 
shouts of the multitude, resounding long after mid- 
night, indicated the ardent longing of the people to 
return once more under the glorious Agis of the 
American Union. 

Amid the sounds of joy, there are heard the mut- 
terings of discontent—not so loud, butsufficiently dis. 
tinct to lead us to infer that there will be considera- 
ble opposition to the measure. We do not, however, 
apprehend the defeat of annexation from the other 
side of the Sabine. 


In respect to the disposition of President Jones 
upon the question, it is thought a favorable indication 
that he should have appointed the Hon. David S. 
Kaufman, an ardent friend of annexation as Charge 
d’Affaires to the United States. The Houston Tele- 
graph, in speaking to this point, says: 

**We find that an impression is gaining ground that 
President Jones is opposed to annexation, and the 
Washington Register 1s regarded as uttering his sen 
‘iments upon this subject. We, however, have rea 
ion to believe that the articles in the Register are 
eublished entirely independent of him and without 
is assent or dissent, as he troubles himself very 
ittle about the affairs of either of the editors at 
Washington. We have “information on which we 
can rely” that he is a warm friend of annexation, 
and disposed to make any honorable sacrifices to ob 
tain it. 

The news of the abolition of duties upon cotton 
imported in England, will take away the main prop 
of the anti-annexationists, as it was the hope of ob- 


taining an advantage over the. United States in this 
particular that furnished the staple argument of the 
opposition. 

Aside from this matter of annexation. we find little 
that is interesting to our readers in our Texas files. 
The citizens of Milam and Montgomery counties have 
evinced a spirit of insubordination in the way of re- 
sisting the tax collector. 

President Jones has vetoed the act of congress re- 
ducing the duties on imported goods. 

The Galveston News says that Gen. Arista, has 
sent despatches to the Texas government by way of 
Corvus Christi. The purport of these despatches 1s 
said to be an invitation to the Texan government to 
join the Mexican General in an expedition against 
the Camanche Indians that have become the pest of 
the Rio Grande setilements. 

The Galveston Civilian says; 

The revenue cutter Alert, Capt. Sympton, arrived 
on Monday from Corpus Christi. We learn that the 
party of Indians, of whose passage down the country 
we have before had intelligence, are encamped with- 
in fifteen or twenty miles of Corpus Christi, and are 
pronounced to be a body of Camanchies, men, wo- 
men, and children, and numbering in all perhaps 
2000 or 2500. Capt. Hays, with his company was at 
the ranch when the cutter sailed, the whole force 
numbering about one hundred and seventy men. Mon- 
day last was the day set to go out to give the Indians 
battle. Should our people receive no material! rein- 
forcement, a hard fight may be expected, as there 
are probably some four hundred warriors among 
the Indians, while the squaws and young ones are not 
backward in lending a hand in an emergency. 

The Texans were armed with Colt’s repeaters, 
and were expected to give a good account of them- 
selves. 

Three Wacoes were recently killed near Bastrop. 
They are supposed to have belonged to a large party 
that recently made a foray upon that section of 
country. 

Corn was selling in Houston on the 12th inst., at 
$1 per bushel. 

The whooping cough was prevalent in many parts 
of the country. 

Just before the New York left Galveston, a British 
man of war entered that port, bearing despatches ‘o 
Capt. Elliott, British Envoy, from his government.— 
It was said that this vessel had a vast amount of 
money on board, and that the despatches contained 
instructions to Capt. Elliott to offer to guaranty the 
national independence of Texas, provided the an- 
nexation resolutions are rejected. It was further re 
ported that the French government had also offered 
ihe same guaranty on the same conditions. Private 
advices assure us that when these propositions were 
made known in Galveston, the peuple snapped their 
fingers, saying ‘‘the foreigners were too late.” 

Capt. Eiliott set out for the capital immediately af- 
ter receiving his despatches—M. Saligny, the French 
Charge, was already there. 





TH SLAVE TRADE. 





What is to be the immediate, and what the ulti- 
mate effect, of the radical change which is announc- 
ed to have taken place in the policy of the British 
government in relation to the slave trade, is worthy 
of serious contemplation. That they have fora 
number of vears, been pursuing a course which not 
only embroiled them with other powers and kept 
them in hot water, but which utterly failed of ef- 
fecting the object they professed to have in view, 
(the suppression of the slave trade,) is at length ad- 
mitted on all hands, and the course is abandoned. 

What next? Will the slave trade be reswmed, unob- 
structed? Wall it meet with fresh countenance in 
the middle of the nineteenth century? Is humanity 
to be turned back from its onward course? 


When from the best impulses of humanity, erring 
mortals have taken a wrong course, they s.ould 
halt, review the past, and deliberate upon the future: 

The onward career of light, liberty, and truth, is 
not to be questioned. The presumption of govern- 
inents, and the folly of men, may retard, but cannot 
frustrate the designs of a benignant Providence. 

The whole British policy of an armed sup- 
pression of the slave trade, has been warmly and 
invariably opposed by some olf the earliest and stead 
iest opponents of the slave trade in that country. 
The Society of Friends, who were the pioneers in 
behalf of the African, both in Europe and America, 
have anxiously protested against i, and predicted 
iis failure. We were not until recentiy, aware thal 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society were 
also opposed to thatcourse. The tollowing memo- 
rial from that society may have tad some influence 
in determining that goverument to abandon the tur- 
ther effort. 





ne 
To the honorable the commons of the United x; 

: ai . ny. 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland in parij,,,.° 
assembled, the petition of the commitiee 
British and Foreign Anti slavery Society, 
Sheweth,—That your petitioners rejoice jy th 
rapidly spreading conviction, that so long as Slavery 
exists there is no reasonable hope of the annihiis 
tion of the slave-trade; and that it is felt not onjy b 
those who object upon principle to the use of , 

armed force, but by the public generally, to be Om 
practicable to suppress it by such means. 

That a review of the experience of the last two) 
ty-five years renders it obvious that some deeply. 
afflicting evils have resulted from the application of 
coercive means for the extinction of the slave-trag.. 
among which may be enumerated a ‘dreadful agers, 
vation of the sufferings and horrors of the middle 
passage, a fearful increase in the rate of mortality 
on the number of unhappy victims shipped for ti, 
slave markets, and, onthe part of Great Britajy 4 
lamentable sacrifice of life and the expenditure of 
an enormous am ;unt of treasure in vain. - 

That your petitioners have always been of opin, 
ion thatthe employment of an armed force for ti, 
suppression of the nefarious traffic would prove jy 
effectual; and this opinion having been confirmed by 
indubitable facts, 

Your petitioners respectfully, yet urgently, en. 
treat your honorable house, to confine its exertions 
in future to the employmentof such means as are of 
a pacific character, and to concentrate ail its efforiy 
on the universal abolition of slavery, as the most 
effectual mode of extinguishing the nefarious traffic 
in human beings. 

Signed on behalf of the committee, 

Tuomas Crarkson, President, 


Men} 
of the 








THE RIGHT OF SEARCH. 

The following is a brief debate which took place 
in parliament on the question of the right of search, 

‘Lord Join Russell said he was not pleased with 
the appointment of a joint commission tor the revi: 
sion of the slave trade treaties with France. The 
people of England would look with jealousy at ay 
thing that will weaken the means of the repression 
of slavery and the slave trade. 

Sir Robert Peel said: After the sacrifices made by 
this country, Ido believe that there is the hightes 
politicatand moral obligation on us to adopt ever 
ineasure, consistent with the general law oi nations, 
‘which can by possibility contribute to the suppres 
sion of that traffic. (Hear, hear.) But observe, 
the French chambers have declared twice, | believe, 
against this right of search; public opinion in France 
has been raised against it, and say what you wil, 
the right of search becomes, in a material degree, 
paralysed when itis against the sense of the orgais 
of public opinion, and against the general sense 0 
the country. The question then comes up, whether 
any other measures, less objectionable and equally 
efficacious, can be adopted. ‘This was the inquiry 0 
be answered by the commission. Whom did the 
French minister propose to conduct the inquiry ul 
the part of France? one of the highest authorities 0 
France; one who is universally respected—tlie Duke 
de Broglie, who is ready to sacrifice poiitical powel 
for the purpose of endeavoring to effect that grea 
object the suppression of the slave trade [iwi 
this illustrious individual who counselled one teal); 
and concluded the other in 1831, and 1833, and, i 
prejudices are to operate on the suhject, all his att 
in favor of the maintenance of the treaty. Ths 8 
the man offered by the French government to us, !0 
the purpose of determining whether any measur 
more efficacious than the right of search can be de 
vised. (Hear.) Whom have we invited to assist 
the inguiry? Dr. Lushington, a man, w ho during hi 
whole life, has been ready to sacrifice political po 
er or pecuniary advantage for the great object of the 
suppression of the slave trade. 09, 

Lord Palmerston said: the commission Wa" 
useless, because there isno man who has the io 
common sense but must know that wiihout the nig 
of search nothing effectual can be done to suppi\" 
the in:quitous traffic in siaves. To appoint a ae 
mission to inquire whether the right of searcn ~ 
sential for the suppression of the slave-trade |S i 
about as rational as appointing a commission Nd 
quire whether two and two make four, oF * oo 
they can make anything else. (Hear, anda an 
It is a perfectly self evident proposition, D0 one” 
doubt it—that, unless you have a maritime ann 
is impossible, absolutely and physically imposs™ 
tu pul down the slave trade. He and 

Lord Sandon, hoped that the Duke de Brog > it 
Dr. Lushington would successfully arrange! © 
was not only a source of irritation, but might wor 
vpen war wiih the most important maritime P 
of the world. 
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d King. . 
cliamen rd Howick said, that he could not help thinking 
Of the eo was great force in objections respect- | ————_-__-- 
a evils and practical difitculties of suppressing 
© in the MB “iave trade, but at the same time he could 
S Slavery 4 cay that he had heard much as to the pos- 
annhilg. hility of effecting that object by forcible means 
tonly b hia the exercise of the right of search. For | Baltimore. 
use of an * years we had persevered in those efforts; for 
to be in. + years we had endeavored to keep the police of 
gh and to prevent the slave trade from being 
ast twen, rried on; and what had been the result? It was 
€ deeply. mitted even by the advocates of that policy—and 
eation of (Lord Howick) had always been as eager on its 
aVemtrade: nalf as any—that hitherto the practical effect of 
ful agra. + efforts had been that millions of pounds of ex- 
€ middle nse had been incurred; that the lives of thou- 
mortality nds of our bravest officers and men had been sacri- 
d for the ed; and yet, that we had not only failed to accom- 
Britain, a sh our objects, but had actually added to the hor- monopoly. 
nditure of ; of the slave trade. 
Mtje believed it to be impossible, by any vigilance 
n of opin, activity on the part of naval cruisers, to suppress 
ce for the muggling trade of this kind, carried on along the 
prove in st of a continent, over a space of thousands of 
firmed by jes, and where it was easy to baffle the utmost 
lance that could be employed. He confessed he 
zently, ens nid not help feeling some suspicion that more suc- 
} EXerlions ; would follow from a different course; he could | family of the whole. 
S as are of help believing, if we were no longer to take on 
its efforis selves the task of keeping the police of the seas, 
_ the most were to leave every nation to prevent its own 
lous traffic jects from engaging in the trade, the feeling of 
me would be excited before the civilized world, 
Be en there was no longer any feeling of pride in re- 
resident. ing our efforts, and that a regard to their own 
— prests and houor, would induce Brazil and Cuba 
i. puta stop to the trade. It was as easy for them | Washington. 
eS eae oitas it was difficult tous. When a nation 
took place re determined to put an end to the trade, the ex- 
of search, ience of our Own colonies showed that there , Sisk 
leased with sno difficulty. Therefore he thought other na- | demonstration of the practicability of his invention, 
ur the revi- s could succeed, while we should only continue to 
ance. The . The danger to which those countries would be 
ousy al auy from the continuance of the slave trade, after 
repression had ceased to interfere to suppress it would of 


ses made by icy. Brazil was now in a very different situation 


If be the strongest motive to them to alter their | or three characters, when his intentions were com- 


ELECTRO MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. 











ELectro MAGNETIC TELEGRAPA. We mentioned 


in our last that a project was in progress by an as- 
sociation with a view to construct a line of telegraphs 
to connect the cities of New York, Philadelphia and 
It is now stated that a line is also to be 
constructed to connect Philadelphia with Harris- 


ter. The distance of the plates on the same side of th® 
river from each other, also affects the result. Having 
assertained the general fact, | was desirous of disco- 
vering the best practical distance at which to place 
my copper plates; and, not having the leisure myself, 
[ requested my friend, Professor Gale, to make the 
experiments for me. > ® $ 

As the result of these experiments, it would seem 


burg and that another is in contemplation to connect| that there may be situations in which the arrange- 


provement and have the free use of it in its fullest 


vernment monopoly, as has been contemplated. The 


munication should have been so also. 
whole, we come to the conclusion that in a republic, 
the people will be able to ake more use of this in- 


now prepared to hail each additional link to the 


ment of science over time and space, connecting man 
more intimately with his fellow man, making one 


From the Baltimore American we extract the 
following—"Our readers were aware some time 
since that prof. Morse had devised a plan for con- 
ducting the electric fluid across rivers by means of 
the water itself. As the particulars of this plan have 
not been presented to the public through the papers, 
we annex a description of it furnished by professor 
Morse himself to the secretary of the treasury at 
But defore doing so it may be as well ! 
to state the facts which led to it. In the autumn of 
1342, at the request of the American Institute. Prof. 
M. undertook to give to the people of New York a 


by connecting Governor’s Island with Castle Gar- 
den—a distance of one mile. For this purpose he 
laid his wires, properly insulated, beneath the water. 
He had just commenced operating, and received two 


pletely frustrated in the destruction of a part of his 
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Lut observe, e. Already we know that the disproportion of | 
e, | believe, black population as compared with the whites, 
yn in France ited very serious fears among the best judging per- 
at you will 8 in that country, and he was convinced that 


rial degree, 
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il, if placed in such a position that she would 
longer feel that in continuing the trade she 


ral sense 0 Bonly opposing the insolent dictation of this 
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He thought the same with respect to Cuba; and, 
n regard to France, he fully concurred with the 
‘honorable baronet opposite in all that he had 
as to the inefficacy ofall the treaties on this sub- 
entered into with that country, if not carried 
{0 @ cordial spirit by both parties. After all 
had seen during the last two years, no man could 


ade eae ctthat cordial co-operation with the French 
d one reall on or the French people; but if we were to say 
1833, and,! em we would ; 

rage ye + ould no longer interfere (and we ought 
st, a This fl . ye ner there was a prospect of success, ) 
se G is, (0 wen nde very different spirit would be 

regard t 
vay meas OF g o the suppression of the slave 


he trad Course, when we were ourselves carrying 
ty ®, it was very natural to argue that if we 
vd cy it other nations would; but when the 
he ae? merely one of our exercising the police 
en me became a very different one. We 
4 re ed on, we had no duty to exercise that 
Hh “i it could be shown that by so doing we 
none Lene ns the interests of humanity.— 
d for tug id hope that if the government perse- 
Wed. the present in the policy they had hitherto 
bits of thes would at no distant period look to the 
Dot hess A maeene, and if they found that they 
Ditede be we forcible means in suppressing the 
» he hoped they would have the manliness 
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OUght to ided, was the light in which the ques- 
Ng on the m Considered with reference to its 
© continues ofhumanity. For, was it worth 
Surred on r such an expenditure of human life 
Md to b © coast of Africa, if the plan was 


sivle 
impossi0" 











he q 
“ger of war be 


the slave trade. She was no longer a colony, | anchor, and cut them off. It was during the subse- 
ing the mother country to fall back upon when- | quent night, whilst suffering mortification at this 
rshe was placed in any position reguiring assist- failure, that he conceived the plan of arranging his | 


: e : 

tinued ~ Practical failure? Still less should it be 
rn "ere it threatened the slightest addition ven 

tweea ourselves and our neigh- 


conductors by a vessel, which drew them up on her 


wires along the banks of the river so as to cause the 
water itself to conduct the electricity across. An 
experiment was made soon after at Washington on 
the canal, with success; and a series of experiments, 
made last fall, developed the law governing the pas- 
sage of the electricity. The followmg diagram will 
explain the experiments referred to: 
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A, B, C, D, are the banks of the river; N, P, are 
the battery; E is the electro-magnet; w, w, are the 
wires along the banks, connecting with copper plates, | 
'f, Z, 4, i, which are placed in the water. When this 
| arrangement is complete, the electricity generated 
by the battery passes from the positive pole P to the 
plate h, across the river, through the water to plate 
\4, and thence around the coil to the magnet E, to 
| plate f; across the river again to plate g, and thence 
to the other pole of the battery, N. The numbers, 
1, 2, 3, 4, indicate the distance along the bank mea- 
sured by the number of times of the distance across 
the river. 

The distance across the canal is 80 feet; on Au- 
gust 24th, the following were the results of the ex- 






































grand chain of correspondence, as another achieve-| of curious amusement, his talking telegraph. 


the city of Washington with the city of N. Orleans. ments I have made for passing electricity across the 
That all the principal cities of the Union will soon | rivers may be useful, although experience alone can 
have the benefit of this most wonderful system of|determine whether lofty spars, on which the wires 
correspondence, we have not the shadow of a doubt. | may be suspended, erected in the rivers, may not be 
The community at large, should hold on to this im- | deemed the most practical. 


The experiments made 
were but for a short distance; in which, however, the 


development rather than that it should become a go-| principle was fully proved to be correct. 


It has been applied, under the direction of my able 


public mails are under the constitution a government | assistants, Messrs. Vail and Rogers, across the Sus- 
Reasons exist why this means of com- | quehanna river, at Havre de Grace, with complete 
But upon the | success—a distance of nearly a mile. 





EvecroLtocy—Tulking telegraph. At one of his 


vention than any government could—and we are | lectures on electrology, delivered at Cincinnati last 


week by Professor Locke, he exhibited, as a matter 
The 
Aulas says that this telegraph does not, it is true, ar- 
ticulate words, but it articulates the elements of 
words, viz: letters. The letters used are those of 
Morse, and they are made audible by a pipe sounding 
in monotone during the time of a dot or line execut- 
ed by the proper Morse telegraph; but interrupted 
during the blank or space part ofthe letter. Indeed, 
the telegraph exhibited, registers the words on paper 
at the same time that the pipe is sounding them, the 
pipe being open and continuing to sound whilst the 
stylus is marking the revoiving fillet. Thus it both 
speaks and writes at thesame moment. Prof. L. con- 
siders this invention only as an amusing modification 
of Morse’s telegraph, by which the communications 
may be made currently intelligible toa large audi- 
ence, provided they understand the alphabet, which 
becomes a kind of monotone music; the short lines 
or dots being represented by short notes, and the 
longer ones by tones more protracted. 





NATIONAL APFAILRS,. 





APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
James M. Buchanan, postmaster at Baltimore, in 
lace of Thomas Finley, removed. 
W. W. Happy, postmaster at Jacksonville, [Il., 
vice Mears, removed. 
James Polk, of Somerset, Md., naval officer, at 
Baltimore, in place of J. K. Handy, removed. 
Joseph White, navy agent at Ballimore, in place 
of Sam’i McLellan, removed. 
Michael MecBlair, appraiser in the custom house, 
at Baltimore, in place of John Lester, removed. 
Win. L. Marshall, district attorney for the district 
of Mary2and, in place of Z. Collins Lee, removed. 
Naval officer. Daniel Vaughan, Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, vice John McClinton, removed. 
Surveyors. John McNeil, Boston, Mass, vice Jo- 
seph Grafton, removed. 
Win. H. Cole, jr., Baltimore, Maryland, vice 
Thomas Lloyd, removed. 
Land officer. John Dement, receiver, Dixon, Ili- 
nuis, vice James Swan, removed. 


Unitep States TREASURY. The amount of cash 
on depos:te on the 24th ult., as officially reported, 
was $6,796 401 82 on which, drafts to the amount of 
$1,047,637 70 had been drawn, leaving $5,748,778 33 
subject to draft. Of this $233,526 was in the Mer- 
chants’ Bank, Boston; about $1,340,000 was divided 
between seven different banks in New York; §20,- 
000 was in a couple of the banks in Philadelphia; 
the same amount in a couple of the Baltimore banks; 
nearly one million of doliars in three of the Wash- 
ington city banks, and $382,733 in the hands of 
Messrs. Corcoran & Riggs, Washington. 





THe Mexican insTaALMentT. ‘The N. Orleans Bee 
of the 24th ult. says: **We published a few days ago 
a paragraph from the Richmond Engvwirer relative to 
the last Mexican instalment, in which Trigueros, a 
partner of the firms of Hargous & Co., in Vera Cruz 
and Voss & Co., in New York, is severely handied, 
for a supposed appropriation to his own use, of the 
funds destined for the U. States government. A cit. 
izen of Mexico, M. Payno, editor of the Siglo diez y 
Neuve, who is now in our city, has called upon ug 
and requested us to make the following statement 
exonerating Trigueros from the accusations of the 
Enquirer.” 
New Orleans, March 22d, 1845. 
Messrs. Evirons: In the Bee, of yesterday, it 








periment: 

No. of| No. ot|Length ot! Degrees of Sizes of the 
the expe |cups in conductors, motion of - 7h 
riments. | battery.| w, w. galvano-| /f, g, A, i. 

meter. 

1 14 400 {32 & 24| Sby 28 fi. 

2 14 400 '13t & 45116 “13° in. 

3 l4 40) 1 & 16* 6& in. 

“ 4 7 400 24 & 13) 5 * 2) in. 
5 7 300 |29 & 25 bh, 

6 7 200 21h & 1b) 5 Qk ft. 
Showing that electricity crosses the river, and in 
quantity im proportion to Ute size of the plates in the wa- 


published from the Riehmond Eagutrer, in whieh és 
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a sisied that Me ZLeveres. Santa Anna’s fisea) | friends and acquaintance. The best wishes of all ac- Rio Janeiro, 11th aa = “4 Aa to tl 
gent, paid with one hand the last instalment ($375,- | company them to their home. tnieMiaias vi Romer of & OPYs 1845 hing as Ye 
000) into the other, with which he wrote the receipt us 'y news—Rumor of the Anerican Miniity meontradi 


as agent of the U. S. government, and that he has 
absquatulated carrying with him this amount, which 
the United States will doubtless lose.” 

As a friend of Mr. Trigueros and a lover of truth 
and justice, I beg leave to assure you that he is not 
a partner in the firm of Hargous & Co., nor in that 
of Voss & Co.—that Mr. Trigueros never dreamt of 
“‘absquatulating,” inasmuch as he resigned of his 


[TRANSLATION. | 

The undersigned, &c., &c., has the honor to ad- 
dress the Hon. John C. Calhoun, &c., &e.. for the 
purpose of making known to him the profound re- 
gret with which he has seen that the general con- 
gress of the Union has passed a law consenting to 
and admitting into the American confederation the 
Mexican province of Texas. 


having demanded his passports, &¢. 


The American brig Porpoise, owned so 
down east, having been chartered by a 
merchant for a year, to proceed t» any 
world on lawful voyages and with law 
was, on the 234 ull , seized in a forcible 
the American authorities in this port on 
from Quilemane, (two boats crews of 
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own free will, long before the revolution in Mexico For these reasons, the undersigned, in fulfilment States vessels of war, in all 32 men, with drawn ey ilty of th 
and the fall of Santa Anna, and that he is now resi-| of his instructions, finds himself obliged to protest, lasses, boarding this poor unarved merchant brig i arged up? 
ding in Mexico, and has never thought of commit-| as he does accordingly protest, in the most solemn |? ™0% ferocious manrer,) upon suspicion tha le ght to be 
ting the crime imputed to him. manner, in the name of his government, against the captain and crew had been aiding aud abetting 4, annot be at 

Mr. Voss is a merchant of established reputation, | jaw passed on the 28th of Jast month, by the general slave trade. The seizure was alieged to have bon | will now 


who would not violate his engagements for any con- 
sideration whatever. The payment of the instal 

ment in question has doubtless been retarded by the 
recent revolutionary movements in Mexico, and now 
that they have terminated peacefully, I feel satisfied 
that the new administration will afford no cause of 
complaint to foreign nations. 

You will confer an obligation by publishing this 
correction of a misstatement into which the editors 
of the Richmond Enquirer have probably inadver- 
tently fallen. Very respectfully, M. PAYNO. 


Orecon. A letter from Oregon published in the 
Globe, says that the territory has been regularly or- 
ganized by the consent of a majority of the citizens 
for their own municipal regulations; elections held 
in the various di-tricts for an executive committee 
of three; for a chief justice, members of the legisla- 
tive committee, sheriff, justices of the peace, mili- 
tary officers, &c. 

The writer adds: “Our provisiona! laws have been 
in force twelve months or more; courts held in the 
several districts; and the laws executed with as 
much promptness and satisfaction as they are usually 
in a fropuer settlement, notwithstanding our cili 


congress of the United States, and sanctioned on the 
first of the present month by the president of the 
said states, hy which the province of Texas, an in- 
tegral part of the Mexican territory, is allowed to be 
admitted into the Amesican Union. 

The undersigned, in lke manner, declares that 
the aforesaid law can, in no manner, invalidate the 
right which the Mexican nation pussesses to recover 
the aforesaid province of Texas, of which she is now 
unjustly despuiled, and which rignt she will sustain 


her power. ‘ 

The undersigned had flattered himself that in this 
question the good sense and sound opinions of the 
citizens most distinguished and experienced in the 





| ° 
been the ease, and contrary to his hopes and most 
sincere wishes, he sees consuramated by the Ameri- 





and enforce at all times, by whatsoever means are in! 
















made by permission of the Brazilian boarding of 
cer. This may be so; and upon application to te 
minister of foreign affairs by the American minis 
he, it is said, received verbal consent to hol; i 
and crew until the case had been investizated, ‘ 
Porpoise was consequently anchored under the ’ 
of the frigate Raritan. m 


While correspondence was beinz carried on indi 
plomatie order, the minister of justice cave instny 
tions for the armed force, consisting of six n-bayy 
and J00 men, to proceed on board the Porpoise y 
demanJ the release of vessel, crew, and Passenger 
which demand, if refused, was to be enforced tis 
armis. 













The commodore, much to be astonishment of 


, . i . . 
management of public affairs in this republic, would | officer in command of said force, did refuse to dely 
i have prevailed in the deliberations ot the legislative | er up vessel and crew, but gave up the Passenger 
| body, and of the Union; but anfortunately this has not 


with which the Brazilian officer was perfectly aj 
fied, the commodore having politely hinted to hi 
taat he had a frigate, a brig of war, and five bund 


}can government an act of aggression the most unjust} men, to oppose any foreible demonstration on 


iwhich can be recalled in the annals of modern his- | 


| tory, such as the spoliation of a friendly nation, like 
| Mexico, of a considerable part of her territory. 
| The undersigned, will say, in conclusion, to the 










par’, and therefore it would be quite useless for big 
to attempt anything by means of arms. 

If this affair had ended here, all would have how 
well, and the American authorities have come: 
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zens are made up with subjects of vlmost every Civi- hon. secretary of state of the United States, in order 
lized government in the world. Of course, these | that he may be pleased to inform the president of the 
laws are to give way to either of the contending par- said states of the same, that in consequence of the 
ties for jurisdiction when that mooted question shall jj. y against which he has just protested, his mission 


elf solicited 
nture to hop 
able terms. 


with filving colors, but the Brazilian governments 
so easily satisfied as their officer, made a formilé 
mand for the delivery of vessel and crew to then 
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have been settled. 

“The laws of lowa have been asopted so far as 
they apply to the wants of this territory. The le- 
gislative committee meet again ou the second Mon- 
day in December next by adjournment. 

“The canal chartered (a copy of which I send 
you) Fam informed will cost the proprietor some 
twenty thousand dollars. Its Jength wiil be near 
half u mile, part of the way through a solid bed of 
primitive rock. The fall, from head to foot, | am 


to this government is terminated from to-day. Con- 
sequently the undersigned requests the hon. secreta- 
ry of state to be pleased to send him his passport, as 
he has arranged to quit this city as soon as possible 


'for New York. 


(Signed.) 


The undersigneu, &c. 
Washington, 6th March, 1845. 


NAVY. 
THE HOME sQuUADRON, consisting of the Potomac 





informed by the Hudson Bay Company’s engineer, 
Mr. Fenton, will be about thirty five leet. The wing | 
necessarily thrown acruss the east chute of the river, | 
in the construction of the canal, will render the hith- | 
erto precarious navigation of the river, at this point, 
safe and easy. Several canves have passed over the 
falls, drowning allon board. ‘Ihe last one, above 
twelve months ago, carrying six persons among 
whom were the late Mrs. and Mr. Rogers, and 
younger sister. This itself remedied, would fully 
reward the community for the privilege conferred 
by the legislature. Part of the contract for excavat- 
ing has already been let toa Mr. Hatch, an A vert- 
can citizen, who, with several hands, is engaged im 
its construction. Allis life and pro-perity bere, and 
nothing is wanted to make this ove cf the fatrest por- 
tions of the globe, but good Jaws and industrious and 
enlerprising citizens.” 


THE PROTEST OF THE Mexican Minister. The 
N. York Evening Post publishes (he protest of Gen. 
Almonte, the Mexican minister, against the annexa- 
tion of ‘Pexas. It was communicated to that paper, 
with the following letter, by its Washington curtes- 
pondent. 

Washington, March 29, 1845. 

I have been so fortunate as to obtain fur you a co- 
py of the late protest of Gen. Almonte. 

it was communicated by the general to the diplo- 
matic corps, from one of whom | have procured this 
copy. It is written in the original with great torce 
and elegance, trails which peculiarly distinguish the 
adiniravle despatches of the Mexican minister, and | 
regret that this imporlant paper loses, necessarily, 
much ol its value by a transiation, however Careiul- 
ly done. Itis couched in the most dignified terms, 
but not marked, as reported, by any violence of ex- 
pression, which would be unworthy the occasion and 
the subject, and totally foreign to the character o1 
its distinguished author. 


44, Capt. Gwynn. flag of Com nander Conner, the 
Falmoulh, sloop, 20, Commander Sanps, the brigs 
Somers, Gerry, and Lawrence, Jarvis, each 10 guns 
were at Pen<acula on the 25th ult., with orders tu 
provision for a four months’ cruise supposed to be 
destined for the Mexican coast. We noticed in our 
last that the Potomac was leaking, and will require 
to be sent into dock for repairs. 

The squadron which was fitting out at Norfolk for 
the Mediterranean, consisting of the Princeton, steam- 
er, the sloops of war Saratoga and St. Mary’s, and the 
brig Porpoise, have received counterimanding orders. 
The Princeton proceeds to Philadelphia to take in her 
“big gun,” and will then rejoin the squadron, Capt. 
Srockxron will hoist his broad pendant and the whole 
will proceed to their new destination (surmised to be 
off Vera Cruz ) 

A letter frou Mobile dated 2d inst. states, that the 
Somers and Lawrence sailed from Pensacola on the 
81st ult. with sealed orders, and that the Falmouth, 
with like orders, would leave there soon. 

The Princeton, U. S. steamer, run from Norfolk to 
the capes of Delaware in twenty-two hours, and 
(rom thence up to Philadelphia against a stitf north- 
wester, in nine hours—making thicty-one hours from 
Norfolk, anchoring on the 8th inst. 

The Portsmouth, U. States sloop of war, in 33 days 
from Norfoik, arrived at Rio on the 27th of Febru 
ary. 

The Raritan, U. States ship, was in port. 
The New Yerk Sun say-—*Captain STockTon Is, 
we learn, about retiring from tho navy, the manase- 
ment of his own large private fortune, requiring his 
personal attention. 


Extraorpinary From Rio The following letter 
appeared i the New York Herald, of Saturday; it 
was received by the Napoleon at this port from Rio. 
The Brazilian papers of the date, and letters four 
days jaler, seem to Say nothing about such an affair. 



















































The minister of foreign affairs, finding iii nell 
rather a bad fix with his brother ministers an! cm 
trymen, denied his ever having given his consenty 
the holding of the vessel by the American auth 
ties; and requested the American minister to wil 
lraw his note, in which he stated that such perm 
sion had heen granted by him. While the que 
vas in agitation sundry threats were stated to li 
neen made by the American authorities, viz: li 
sooner than deliver the Porpoise up, they woulls 
ier at her moorings; another was, that the co 
lore intended taking the vessel and crew oulol! 
port by force. In consequence of some suspiciil 
the kind, the Brazilian government reinforced l 
forts at the mouth of the harbor with five huni 
men, on the night of the 29th ult.—the commantt 
of said forts having orders to sink any vessel Wil 
might attempt to convey the Porpoise out of th 
without leave of the government. 


The American authorities now finding that! 
had overstepped their mark, and were presenti 
ther a ridiculous figure, gave up to the gover 
both vessel and crew, having discovered, at thee 
enth hour, that the laws of nations did not ata 
the seizure by a foreign power, of vessels or indi 
within the jurisdiction cf another country wil 
the consent of its authorities, unless stipulat 
treaty to the contrary; which is not the case del" 
this country and the United States. The Brat 
government, once in possession of the brig ané™ 
notwithstanding the request of the Americal m 
ter for her re-delivery (under the plea that the! 
was forfeited to the United States for viola 
laws,) have abruptly refused to accede i 
mand, and it is said will liberate both ves 
crew. It is supposed, however, that the ves 
be held until instructions come out from the ¢ 
respecting her. 


Our usual quiet city was in a state of 
ment while this question was pending. 
stock fell in two days six per cent. ai 
that was fired, or bomb exploded, wa> ti 
thought to be the commencement of a 
tween the Ameri:an vessels of war and ~— 
it was rumored during the excitement that 7 
rican minister had demanded his passpor 
tired on board the frigate Raritan. The a 
ing up of this affair is very satisfactory oe J 
ians, and increased the popularity of | 
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li is a general source of regret here, the departure | We copy the leiter because if true, It ts important, | w hich they took intimidated the a Porpol# ake co C 

of Gen. Almonte and family. ‘Lheir amiability of | and if incorrect, the contradiction must be general. | rying out their intentions of nr a quth yl nbers of - Slay 

character, their affable manners, wnd a charming | {t seems to us that there must be some mistake, if} of this port by force. The Amerie nortifie? ” the ¢; rod 
not some wilful misrepresentation in the episiie, the other hand, must be very m4 ne Chairma 
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= —¥ : ‘hs of the crew of the Porpoise, no- Qn that, as onal! the iaportant committees, the. claim that Dorrism has at length conquered in Rhode 
. im As to the su id, the depositions being so ve Slave privileged minority of the nation formed the} Island, and we cannot complain if our friends fail to 
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CAN Minisy ; contradictorns papers, servants of some of the ber from the free and once famed antislavery state , citizens have resolutely shut their eves to it. In the 

a assports alt re stated to be slaves in one of the de- of Pennsylvania, was the person who for three suc-| dishonor which this result has brought upon us, there 

some whey pssengers ie had actually been branded on board; cessive sessions of congress had defeated the res- | is consolation in the fact that Providence has main- 
n : 


sitions, Ori ing tie blacks it was discovered that; lution rescinding the gag-rule, by voting for and | tained her position as a law and order city. She has 
ut pon exemeen branded on board; and the depo | against it, and who still voted against it at last,; given amsjority for Gov. Fenner, and has seat thir- 
ey had ae cd that it must have been their bro- ‘when it was carried by a majority of 28, in his des-| teen sound law and order men to represent her in the 
at then state ‘pite, ‘The committee was,therefore, with regard to; general assenbly. Here, in the very centre of the 
however, the captain and crew be found | all the slave-infected questions, size tray on the sla} Dorrite movements, and under every adverse influ- 
he hienous crime with which they are 


very side; though on the co:nmittee there was one! ence, there has been neither defection nor falter: 
their return to the United States they ' 


inember from Kentucky, who had always o,posed ing.” 
hed; for if they have done wrong it the gag-rule, and invariably voted for rescinding it. | 
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Though the liberation candidate for governor suc- 
Whether he assented to report the bill. I know ceeded, yet to the state legislature nearly two to one 
not, That he assented to the report [ cannot be. | of the law and order candidates are elected and it is 
lieve; nor, indeed, that any one member of the com | with them to decide on fiberating Dorr. 
nittee, except its author, assented to it, knowing, Jackson’s majority for governor over all is 110, 
the substitution of the year 1840 for 1839 on its first’ Which will probably be somewhat reduced by the 
page. The whole argument of the report, the vitu- scattering votes. 
peration of all the jutees who tried and decided the; = Acnold’s majority over Potterand scattering in the 
vase, the indecent averment that their decisions were western congressional district is 126. 
untarful; the shadow of a pretence for the appro-; ‘The general assembly will stand as follows: 
riation of seventy thousand dollars, all hinge upon! Senate. House. Total. 
that falsification of fact. L should have cailed upon Law and order 20 42 62 
cach member of the committee to declare whether, Dorrite ll 24 35 
in assenting to that report and bill, and to the die, — — a 
rection to the chairman of the committee to more | 9 18 27 
_in the house for the printing of ten thousand copies | There are three vacancies in the house, caused by 
of that report, he was aware of that falsification of the failure to elect two members in South Kingston 
fac? And [ hope that every member of the com-/ and one in Littke Comptoa. They will probably ve 
mittee who shall see this paper will feel himself, fillea by the election of the law and order candi- 
‘By the accounts from Rio, it appears that our called upon to answer that question hefore the pub | dates. 
in government, after riding the high horse so mag. | ite now. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. | For representatives to congress Henry Y. Cranston, 
nimously With regaid to Brazil, has authorized the | : is elected for the eastern district, without opposition, 
wlish minister to announce to the Brazilian gov- 
nment that he has received full powers, to negoti- 1 ov 
» another commercial treaty in the place of that | by a small majority. 
hich was so unwisely allowed to expire. The! Ruaope Istann—E£ilection. This state appears to | GovERNoR. Lr. Govexrnor. 
razilian government has met this announcement by | have resolved itself lato what the law bouks call) : Fee. Jack. Scat. Dinan. Hazard. Scat: 
e appointnent of commissioners empowered to; hoteh potch, on the oceasiun of the eiection which took | Providence 3974 9207 41 4203 S079 3 
rat with him; and as the British government has} place on the 2d inst. ‘Vhe strict lines of the great | Newport 1236 73l 0 61236 727 6 
elf solicited the renewal of negotiations, we may , political parties had been violated in previous elec-| Washington 895 1133 12 1024 102410 
nture to hope that it is prepared to accede to rea-| tions. ‘Law and order candidates were ranged on une | Kent 933 629 18 990 699 0 
able terms. ‘Che anti Eaglish papers have alrea-| side, and **Dorrite candidates, on the oiher, some Bristol 645 213 1 6ol 207 0 


fore stuod A lI. 

ComMERCIAL TREATIES. Reports are in cirenla 
in, that the British government have authorized 
 pinister at Washington—to propose certain 
eit reial regulations to our government, with a 
ot more intimately binding the trade of the 
countries. What ground there is for this report 
je not apprized, but deem it not at all improba- 
e. The treaty which that government enjoyed 
ith Brazil for so many years, having expired, the 
verpment of Brazil very prudently refused to re- 
on the same terns. The Liverpool Times 
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psetup a loud outery against the renewal of the 
goliations, but the government papers answer them 
uly, declaring that the Brazilian ministers are wil- 
g to hegotiate, but that they are determined not to 
ree to any terms which will compromise either the 
ynity or the interest of the country. The meaning 
this probably is, that they are determined not 
allow any interference in their internal a‘tairs 
der ee pretext of suppressing slavery, and to in- 
ton something like «n equality of duties on Bra- 
ian and British produce. They are certainly right 
both respects, 


We find the follawing letter from Hon. J.Q 
Jams to his constituents, in the National Intelli- 
weer, where itis accompanied by “A speech in- 
ided to have been made in committee of the whole 


use on the state of the union” on the bill to which | resull is, that Mr. Jackson is elected by a very close | the legislature in their behalf. Pub 
Mr. Diman the law and order candidate for| held in the upper counties, and spirited addresses are 


refers, if that bill had been taken up for considera- 
bn during the late session of congress. 
AN ADDRESS FROM MR. ADAMS 
) the inhabitants of the Eight Congressional District 
of Massachusetts, my immediate constituents. 


FeLLow cirizens: At the first session of the late | 


gress, on the tenth of April, 1844, the committee 
foreign affairs of the house of representatives of 
t United States, reported to the house a bill ‘‘to 


Pemnify the owners of the Spanish schooner Amis- 


i,” 


With this bill the chairinan of the committee 
senleda report, and, by direction of the committee, 
bved thai ten thousand copies of it should be print 
by order of the house. He repeated this motion 
econd anda third time, when Mr. Giddings, of 


whigs andsome locos took rank under each of the 
standards—Gov. Fenner, for instance, though nom- 
inated and elected as a thorough soing law and order, 





warmly opposed by the whig United States senator 
Simmons upon the ground, that at an eventful mo- 
ment he had used his officiai authority in such a way 
as to defeat the opposition of the state of Rhode [3 
j land to the annexation of Texas, from being repre- 
sented in congress as it would otherwise have been. 
| Wr. Simmons further accuses the governor of being 

unreasonably hostile to Mr. Dorr, whose uneundi- 
tional liberation was nade the question at the election, 
'so far as the loco conventiva could so make it. For 
| this reason they nominated Mr. Jackson, a decided 
daw and order whig, as their “liberation” candidate 
| for governor, in opposition to governor Fenner. The 


| vole. 

leutenant governor, is elected by nearly as close a 
vote. Hes of the same party and opinions as rO- 
| vernor Fenner. ‘The Providence Journal says: **The 
| Dorrites put forth the issue of unconditioial libera- 
tion, but the law and order party did not accept it, 
and the contest was not fought upon that or any oth- 
jer one issue. Tne Dorrites supported Mr. Jackson 
on account of liberation, while many whigs voted for 
‘him for other reasons. An examination of particu- 
lar towns willshow the most contradictory and totally 
irreconcilable results. Washington county, a strong 
hold of law aud order, has given Jackson a majority 
of 3U3, and yet has elected law and order me:nbers 
of tie general assembly in every town but one.— 
Westerly gives Jackson 152 majority, Dinan 143, 


man, was a loco im politics. His re-election was! 


7733 7916 73 8124 763319 
Jackson’s majority over Fenner and scattering, 
105. Diman’s inajority over Hazard, 417. 


Marrianp. The “Historical Society of Mary- 
land” and ‘the Baltimore Library company,” have 
a project for erecting an appropriate edifice for the 
accommodation of their livraries and collections and 
to embrace alsoa gallery for the fine arts, and a rea- 
‘ding room. ‘I'heir prospectus limits the expendi- 
ture to $25,000. The scheme is announced over the 
signatures of gentle:nen that will hardly allow it to 
falter. [tis a worthy object. 

The Chesapeake and O10 canal. Active efforts are 
being made by the friends of the canal to secure the 
benefits contemplated by the act of the last session of 
Public meetings are 








made to enlist confidence in the completion of the 
work. The bonds required by the state to insure 
that 195,000 tons annually for five years, shall be 
transmitted upon the canal, is the first ditliculty to be 
surmounted. Those bonds they propose to obtain 
from the mining companies, from the counties inter- 
ested—from the district cilies and from the wealthy 
individuals in the region favorable to the project, all 
combined. An ordinance has passed the corporation 
of Alexandria, to indemuily any of their citizens 
tnat may sign said bonds. 

The president of the canal company, Col Coats, it 
is stated has gone on to the east to ascertain if the 
money or conicacts for the work can be obtained oa 
fair terms. 


cede to tif 2 COMMented upon it for one hour; after which 2 

oth yess asheardof no more. But the bill, appropriat-| Arnold 251, and elects members of the general as Meanti:ne the corporation of Baltimore are active- 
vot a bSeVenty thousand dollars of your and the peo-|sembiy opposed to the unconditional liberation of lyengaged in measures which have a tendency to 
the ve ’ Dorr. Richmond and Hopkinton each gives a ma- 


‘rom the ° 


of great 


7 Gove the union, and there slumbered the sleep of death. | for Potter. Exeter gives 65 for Feauer and 130 for] ore &c, and also to lay tracks to a new depot on the 
and er Nas hever taken up for consideration in that com- Potter. Such is the resuit of the election, in whici| south of the basin, where vessels may iay free of 
ay ime Mee, but, from the 10th of April, 1944, to the nothing is settled. We meution these circum-tau- port charges, aid uiher expeuses which they have 
f hosti Hof the first session, and through the whole of} ces because they are true, and are necessary to aj heretofore been subjected to. The report of the e 
and the A second Session uf the 28th congress, it polluted | correct understanding o! the case—not from any dis-] committee of the councils to whom the subject was ibis 
yt that aa ‘lls presence the weekly calendar of public bu- | posttion to disguise the mortification that we feel ai] referred, sug sested, that if it became expeuient so to 4 
sports, : 0 the form of house bill No. 328. the unexpected and deplorable blow which the law] do, the railruad coinp ony might pat the price of bring- i 
The ~ y had been taken up in committee of the whole, | and order party has received in the defeat of Gov. | ing down coal and iron to a inere nominal sum and 4 : 
y aoe ee lo meet it, oy addressing the commiit- Fenner, its able and taithiul representative. Lt is true] dels cumpetilion. ‘This we should suppose wouid he 
f art Sag ‘© substance of the argument which I now | that, with the siugie exception of the vllice of gover-| encourage the coal aad iron companies and the wes- Ve 
the b he a you. hor, all the sudstautial fruits of victory remain in] .ern county peopie to keep up the spirit of a co upe- 4 
ico . BA ays on foreign affairs, appointed by a | our hands; : is true mo ay Dorrites have nothing | tition, which however ruinous to canals and rail- i 
auth hl nders of tec representation, ete of five | to cath mo ab aye ea im except our mMortih-| coads, would enable them tu gel tueir mineral wealth % $ 
el» : that sa representation, and four, in-/e¢ation. But abroad it will be represented as an un-jand productsto market, for a mere song; the very re: 
ee os members from the free states. j alloyed Durrite triumph, the radical press will pro- taing for them. 


money, professedly to the owners of the Auis- 
H but really to two Cuban slave traders, who ne- 
°Wned one dollar in that vessel—this bill was 
“red to the “committee of tiie whole on the state 


jority for Jackson, and elects law and order mem 
bers of the general assemily, West Greenwich 
gives 33 majority for Fenner, 7 for Diman, and 122 


frustrate the objects of the canal company. An ordi- 
nance has passed buth branches of the city couacil 
allowing the Baltimore and Onio railroad company 
to run their locomotives into the city with coal, iron 
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Nort Carona and Vinewia. Portsmouth rail- 
road. A decision of the supreme court of North Car- 
olina in the case of Rives and the Portsmouth rail- 
road, places that individual in possession of the su- 
perstructure of the road, for the 17 miles mortgaged 
to Rochelle, and of course invests him with the pow- 
er to stop the travel on it by the Portsmouth compa- 
ny—a power which he did not fail to exercise at the 
shortest notice; and the travel on the Portsmouth 
road beyond the Virginia line is for the present at 
least, effectually stopped. The Norfolk Herald says: 
‘“We have not one word to say against” the decision 
of the court—it shows us however that the law is a 
paradox in some cases; for while guarding individual 
rights it may subserve the most reprobate purposes. 
We are not yet sure, however, that this too suecess- 
full conspiracy of the Petersburg company to put 
down the Portsmouth road will permanently secure 
that object; the superiority of this route over the one 
above, is too extensively known and appreciated to 
admit of a supposition that it will not be revived 
and probably under better auspices. 


Missiasippi— United States senator. The Hon. Jaeob 
Thompson, member of the last congress, has been 
appointed by the governor of Mississippi U.S. sena- 
tor tosupply the vacancy occasioned by the appoint- 
ment of R. J. Walker as secretary of the treasury. 

Commercial and Railroad Bank of Vicksburg. The 
sale of $600,000 worth of real estate of the Commer- 
cial and Railroad Bank of Vicksburg, as advertised 
by a decree of the chancellor of Mississippi, has 
been postponed until October next. In the meantime, 
every expectation may be held for an adjustment of 
the debt for which the property in question was'de- 
creed to be peremtorily sold. Wealso learn from 
Mr. Robins, the acting assignee of the bank, that he 
has made a broad proposition for the resumption of 
Specie payments in the Vicksburg bank after 6 
months notice,and without special loan in sid, fur- 
ther than the general concurrence of stockholders 
and creditors for a reduction of capital shares to $50; 
at which valuation he promises semi-annual aivi- 
dends of 3percent. The stock has been fluctua- 
ting at from 1} to 9 per cent. and the claims at from 
6 to 124 cents for the last five years; during which 
period the road has been fully completed and paid 
its general indebtedness, together a special payment 
to the trustees of the Bank of the United States in 
the last 30 days, of $30,000. The aduption of the 
proposed measure, will rid the creditors and stocks 
holders of their salaries of $8000 each, to which may 
be added counsellors’ and attornies’ fees together 
with law expenses, averaging about $12.000 per an- 
num. [.M. York Courier. 


te ee 


Inpiana. Anaddress by Mr. R. D. Owen, member 
of congress from Indiana, on the subject of the finan- 
ces of that state, has appeared in the newspapers, 
from which we take the subjoined extract. The 
suggestions which it contains are made, remarks Mr. 
Owen, without consultation with the authorities of 
the state or members of the legislature, but are such 
as his knowledge of public sentiment in the state 
Jeads him to believe would meet with the approbation 
of her citizens and the sanction of the legislature: 


‘*[ introduced into congress during the late session, 
a bill, which, fortunately for our state, passed into a 
Jaw, by which there was granted to Indiana, about 
800,000 acres of Jand, to aid her in completing her 
Wabash and Erie, (or rather Ohio and Erie) canal. 
This work, not included in her general system of 
internal improvement, but constructed chiefly by 
means of a separate land fund, and having cost al- 
ready about four millions of dollars, will connect 
when completed, the waters of Lake Erie, by way 
of Maumee bay, with the Ohio river at Evansville. 
Of this important canal three hundred and fifty miles 
are already finished, or means provided to finish them, 
commencing at either extremity, and a gap of about 
one hundred miles lying on the line between Terre 
Haute and Evansville, remains incomplete; on which, 
however, the state expended before she abandoned 
the undertaking upwards of a quarter of a million of 
dollars. Abouta million and a quarter more is re- 
quired to complete the entire work, and that sum can 
(it 1s reasonable to believe) be raised from the lands 
granted for the purpose. 


It is the opinion of some of those who are familiar 
with the subject and especially interested in the re- 
sult, that the nett proceeds of this canal, (within our 
state Jine) when finished and in full operation, will 
suffice to pay one half the interest on the foreign debt 
of Indiana. If, acting upon this belief, the bond hold- 
ers shall consent to receive the nett proceeds of that 
canal, annually apportioned among them and yearly 
wnereasing in amountas they surely would, in full 
Jiquidation of one half the annual interest accruing on 
the foreign debt, it is my firm conviction, that Indiana 
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would forthwith permanently provide by Jaw for a 
direct tax, sufficient to pay the other half. About 
twenty-seven and a half cents on the hundred dollars 
of her present taxable list (netting about $275,000) 
would suffice for that purpose; and seven and a half 
eents more (producing about $75,000) would pay the 
interest in fullon her domestic debt; making in all 
a tax of three millsand a half on the dollar; very 
heavy, it must be confessed; but yet half a mill less 
than that already submitted to in 1841; and I think 
not exceeding what the people, if they felt assured it 
would effect the purpose, would be willing to bear; 
more especially if, by improved management on the 
part of the several eounty boards, the per centage for 
county purposes were reduced, as it well might be, to 
meet such acontingency. A poll tax probably of 
sixty five, certainly of seventy five cents, would 
suffice, with other small revenues accruing yearly to 


the state, to defray the expenses of the state govern: 
ment.” 


The grant of eight hundred thousand acres of pub- 
lic land to the state ot Indiana comes from a party 
which has refused again and again to adopt a fair and 
equal plan of distribution of the lands among all the 
states. What claim has Indiana more than any other 
state to such a gratuity? What especial right does 
she possess over the national property? If the gift 
thus extended to her by the general government shall 
enable her to restore her finances to order and retrieve 
her depressed credit, we shall rejoice. But are not 
other states also suffering under a depressed credit? 
Where is the justice or constitutionality of the policy 
which lavishes the public property upon this state or 
that, and leaves other states, having equal claims and 
equal need, to struggle along with their own unaided 
resources as they best can? 


{t would be far more manly, far more just and 
liberal, to admit the whole principle at once that the 
national domain is the property of all the states, held 
by the general government in trust for their benefit. 
Upon this principle a comprehensive system of dis- 
tribution might be established which would result in 
some efficient action and materially aid the indebted 
states in their efforts to extricate themselves from 
their financial difficulties. Ifthe public lands are to 
be made a fund for favouritism to be squandered here 
and there, or to be used as the means of purchasing 
political influence, a frightful amount of corruption 
will be generated and much dissatisfaction and dis- 
gust mustensue. A wise government would ere now 
have administered that vast property for the attain- 
ment of solid benefits, and every state would have 
derived substantial good from it; butas matters go it 
seems likely tobe little more than a source of wrang- 
ling, and a staple out of which to manufacture 
political capital. [ Balt. Amer. 


Onto. Marietta ship building. The barque Mus- 
kingum, built at Marietta, proceeded thence to Cin- 
cinnati, was there freighted, loaded with a full cargo 
of western produce, and sailed direct for Liverpool, 
with a number of passengers. This commence: a 
new era in our western trade. The Cincinnati Chro- 
nicle of the 10th ult. says—*The building of vessels 
on the Ohio is not very extraordinary. It was done 
before the last war; but the freighting one here with 
western produce for Liverpool, is an extraordinary 
fact. Cincinnati, the reader will recollect, is a port 
of entry, and what strange ideas will! fill the mind, 
even of an American when he stands on the quay of 
Liverpool and sees an American ship, freighted with 
pork, lard and cheese, from Cincinnati, Ohio! Six- 
teen hundred miles above the Gulf of Mexico must 
he trace the devious windings of that mighty stream 
on whose bosom she has floated to the ocean! Five 
times the diameter of Great Britain has she floated 
down a fresh water stream before her keel touched 
the salt tides! 

The Maricita Intelligencer furnishes the following 
list of vessels built years ago at that place. 


1800 Names. Ton’ge. Builder. Owner. 

Brig St. Clair, 110 S. Devol, C. Green & Co. 
1801. 

Ship Muskingum 230 J. Devol, B. I. Gillman & Co. 

Br. Eliza Green, 126 J. Devol, C. Green. 


1802. 

Brig Dominic, 100 S. Crispin, D. Woodbridge. 

Schr. Indiana, 75 G. Shreve, KE. W. Tupper. 

Brig Marietta, 150 J. Whitney, Abner Lord, 

Br. Mary Avery, 150 D. Schullinger Guno & Avery, 
1803. 

Schr. Whitney 75 J. Whitney, Abner Lord. 

Schr. McGrath, 75 J. Whitney, Abner Lord. 

Brig Orlando, 150 J. Barker, KE. W. Tupper. 
1804. 

Sh. Temperance 230 J. Whitney, A. Lord. 

Brig Ohio, 150 Devol & Mc-) Mills & Fra- 

zer. 





1805. Farland, 
Br. Perseverance 160 J. Whitney, 3B. 1. Gilman, 


1806. 
Sh. Rufus King, 300 J. Whitney, B.I. Gilman be 
Sh. J. Atkinson, 320 W. McGrath, A. “a, “t 
Sh. Tuscarora, 320 W. McGrath, M. Jonesy | 
Br. Sop. Green, 100 A. Miller, C. Green 
Tws. Gun Boats, 75 each J. Barker, E. W. 7, 
1807. Pet, 
Ship Francis, 350 J. Whitney, B. I. Gilman 
Sh. Robt Hall, 300 J. Whitney, B. I. Gilma, 
B. Ruf. Putnam 300 W. McGrath, A. Lord. 
Brig Collotta, 140 W. McGrath, A. Lord. 
1808. 
Schr. Bell, 
1809. 
S. Adventure, 






































































































; D. Woodbridg, 
60 J. Whitney, J. Whitney.’ 
1812. 


Schr. Maria, 75 J. Whitney, B. I. Gilman, 
7 Ships, 11 Brigs, 6 Schooners, 2 Gun Boats 

The Intelligencer says—There were then ny; 
cilities for towing vessels to the ocean; and no cans 
to enable them to pass the falls. Two of the g; 
built in 1806 were injured in passing the falls, 4, 
at about the same time one had to lay by Seren 
months before she could pass them, on account, 
low water. These facts very much disheartey 
those engaged in the enterprise, and finally the «, 
bargo preceding the war put an end to it, Ty 
barque Muskingum, 250 tons burthen, is the first fp 
of the resumed enterprize—which we trust may 
prosecuted with success. 

Steamboats have been built here and in Harny 
every year since 1823. The total number built sing 
that time is thirty-eight. Their aggregate burden) 
6,285 tons. 

Louisiana .Farming in Attakapas. We haves, 
ready given an account of the manner in which Vu 
sr3. H. Carlin and M. Gordy of this parish succee 
ed in amassing fortunes, by the cultivation of the sj 
There are many other planters in this parish, wy 
by their industry, frugality and perseverance, | 
realized fortunes, and whose examples are worthy) 
imitation, by men of “small means.” Mr. Dur 
Robins, of Dutch Prairie, is one deserving of noliy, 
He came to this parish poor, and worked a numty 
of years as a laborer, for fifty cents per day! Thy 
was the price paid for laborers, before the sugar m 
nia commenced. If we are not mistaken, Mr. hb 
bins worked eighteen or twenty years for four biti 
a day, and he made money, for he lived within i 
means. By using great economy he was enablel’ 
save a sum of money, with which he bought, in 1) 
a tract of land, three arpents front by forty deep- 
The first three or four years he made sugar, he biel 
two or three hands, and paid them with a portiod 
the crop. He had four kettles—two 30 incfes a 
two 35 inches. The third or fourth year he mi 
twenty hogsheads of sugar; and the fifth or sil 
year he bought two or three hands and two adjoin 
tracts of land. He has now nineteen or twenly alt 
hands, and makes about 100 hogsheads of sugar )! 
annum, besides raising corn, cattle, sheep, hogs, & 
He says that if he was poor now he could make i+ 
ney much faster than when he worked for fifty ceil 
per day. Labor is twice as high now as it was lie 
and goods of every kind much lower. The difficu! 
now is, that working men have more wants to gril 
fy. [Franklin Attak. Banner 


Missouni— Copper mines. Several very exten 
and valuable copper mines are said to have been ii 
covered in Franklin county, Missouri. av 

An association of blacksmiths. An association ® 
blacksmiths of St. Louis have obtained frum the : 
islature of Missouri, an act of incorporation, for 
purpose ofenabling them to compete success 7 
with others in the manufacture of every descrip” 
of iron work. There are about eighty stockho\s 
and their united capital, labor and enterprise ‘ 
directed to the end in view. Materials of every 


are to be purchased for the use of the stockholder 


in such quantities as will ensure cheap and 00 & 
ticles, and they are to be sold at cost. When 
ufactured, and not immediately sold, all a “f 
to be placed in a store under the control of ‘el 
sociation, and full supplies are to be constant) 
for sale. They ought, and will, undoubted ly * 
in their enterprise. 

The biatpiasre adjourned on the 28th March, 
ing passed nearly six hundred new laws. 

7 

Micuiaan. Every man his own lawyer. The 
lature of Michigan has lately had under ae : 
tion several petitions praying that the wright ie 
state may be so “simplified” as to come att as 
knowledge of every person,” ‘‘aud that omitie | 
may be admitted to the bar.” The com ad hal 
whom it was referred, reported favorably, ee of # 
ed with undisguised delight such a harbing 





approaching millenium.” 


100 J. Whitney, B. TI. Gilman g, 
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number we briefly mentioned the fact, 
j i icles in trade 

the prices of several leading articles in 
- poy so as to materially, to affect the 
ior Some further attention is due on the sub- 


ject. 
J For 
of for 


In our last 


a long time past, the tendency of prices both 
eign and domestic articles— indeed, of every 
most, has been downward. Fluctuations, 
they occurred, seldom failed to settle 
her lower than they were when they com- 
menced. Our agricultural products sunk below. what 
they ever had been, and foreign goods are cheaper 
than ever we have obtained them before. This mea- 
gurably tended to keep acconnts square. When the 
current changes, It becomes a matter of prime im- 
ortance to watch the tendency of things. 

Of our agricultural staples, wheat. flour, corn, to- 
paceo, and beef, remain as depressed as ever — 
Cotton, sugars, and lard are the principal domestic 
articles that have felt the upward tendency. Exam- 
ine whether it is hkely that these enhanced prices 
will be maintained? 

THE COTTON MARKET. 


whenever 
prices rat 


The advance on cotton, has occurred, it is sup- | 


posed, in consequence of the repeal of the British 
tariff on that article. The amount of the British 
tariff on cotton, acccording to Sir Robert Peel’s state- 
ment, was £630,000, say a fraction over three mil- 
ions of dollars. Assuming the value of cotton ship- 
ped to England annually to be fifty millions of dol- 
jars, this reduction would be a rate of six per cent., 
on that value. 

But we should recollect that the motive which 
prompted Sir Robert and his parliament to deprive 
themselves of this same three millions of dollars was 
pot exactly for the purpose of allowing the cotton 
planters to put the said three millions of dollars into 
their pockets. If they had not been very sure that 
nosuch result would follow the repeal, they would | 
have been very apt to have left things as they were. | 
They are not often quite so kind tous as to de- 
prive themselves of such a sum merely to enrich us. 
Their avowed motive was to relieve their own manu- 
facturers; and the calculation was, that it would re- 
lieve then to the amount of the reduction, leaving 
nothing for the planter in the form of an enhanced 
price of his cotton. If the pianters have ingenuity 
enough to realize the advance of half a cent per 
pound on cotton, in virtue of the repeal of the Brit- 
ishduty on the article, the British manufacturer in 
stead of being a gainer, would actually be a looser 
by the repeal. Half a cent per pound upon the cot- 
ton they take of us, would amount to more than three 
millions of dollars annually. We shall see by the | 
result whether the British government and the Brit-| 
ish manufacturer have cheated themselves, or wheth- | 
er the cotton holders and the cotton planters will be | 
asle to retain the advance which the repeal of the. 
duty has occasioned. 

We have had allusion only in the foregoing view | 
of the subject, to the change in price of cotton, so’ 
far as it has been effected by the repeal of the British | 
uly on the article. To that extent some fear the ad-| 
ance wil! not be permanent. We rather hope, 
hat the increased consumption of the article may | 
Pperate to balance the increased production instead | 
of our production running ahead of consumption, at | 
he rate it has for some years past. If it does not, | 
the rehance on Sir Robert Peel’s re-Peal will fail to. 


tlieve the planter of his difficulties.* 

The Britisa government and manufacturers are | 
Making a desperate effort to save—we might, per-| 
208, Say, to retrieve, their coarse cotton trade. But. 
%y loo late. The sceptre has departed, never more 
thepert to their grasp. The rapidity with which 
= hart manufactories are springing up all over 
nd eee the thousand and thousands of spindles 
os me that will be started during the present 
hl gc that are realized even at the present 
hice th § low prices of coarse cottons, which ia- 
ce erection of those new and stupendous 
a0; 8, Speak a language which Mr. Peel and his 

‘ates cannot long misunderstand. 


oe - pleasant aspects which this branch of 
tae a ords to our view, is the firm persuasion, 
ines pedhpmena nese of the coarse cottons, which, 
Dndia for. cea eee otlection, we had to depend upon 
stead and had to pay them for in specie, by the 
rice, and ae than three times their present 
British false ich was from thence transferred to the 
Wice the vlories, to whom we paid more than 
‘* present price of the article, and which 1s 





* 
Ad arti 

0 article which w s 

— which we fiud coumunicated to the Charles- 

be notion oe the Sih inst.. very ingeniously combats 

at there is any danger of au over-produc- 


Ui 
™ of cotton in this count Th ‘cl i 
8tion ; niry. e article shall have an 





now manufactured by our own countrymen east of 
us, al prices which enables them to drive the British 
articles out of the foreign market, and authorizes 
them to ship largely of the article to India and China, 
is rapidly travelling still nearer home. Numerous 
factories are being now erected South and West of 
us, alongside of the cotton fields, and which, ina 
very few years, will be driving all competitors from 
this field. Why the South should not improve the 
advantage which their great staple really affords to 
them, no rational man can imagine. They will.do it. 
In a very few years, the southern states of this union, 
| will supply the coarse cotton clothing of millions of 


| people. 





THE SUGAR MARKET. 


The sudden advance in the price of sugars, some per- 
sons have altributed to the same cause.—the reduction 
of duty upon the article in Sir Robert Peel’s new tariff. 
This impression grew out of an allusion during a de- 
bate on the duties upon sugar in parliament, to the im- 
portation of a lot of New Orleans sugar, and the asser- 
tion that the adventure would prove profitable, and 
the inference that sugars might be expected from 
that direction for their market. Possibly the day may 
arrive when that expectation will be fulfilled, but we 
apprehend the period is some distance off yet. The 
‘fact may have been as stated in parliament. When 
| it was ascertained that the sugar crop of Louisiana, 
' of the last season, would realize some 175,900 hogs- 

heads of 1000 Ibs. each, although that of the prece- 
ding year had yielded only 103,000 hogsheads, we all 
know the effect. The article fell below what 
| it ever had been at in our market, and far below 
_what the planter conld afford to raise it at. Whilst 
-at this minimum price, a shipment to England, may 
have been made with advantage. The fact soon 
forced itself upon our dealers. however, that Louisi- 
ana was but one of the many sources from which the 
supplies of sugar were obtained—that her quota did 
not bear such proportion to the entire crop as to au- 
thorize any such reduction in the price,—that in fact, 
instead of there being a larger crop of sugar than 
usual, in 1844, to overstock the market and reduce 
prices, there is a deficiency of many millions of 
pounds below the average product of the article. 

This failure was occasioned by the severe drought 
which occurred Jast summer both in the East and 
West Indies, of which our readers will recollect we 
gave accounts at the time. 

The Island of Cuba it is supposed in 1844, did not 
produce much over one-third of her average crop.— 





_This is one of the greatest sugar countries of the 


world, and the failure in that island has been esti- 
mated as equivalent to 275,000,000 Ibs. 


'The same cause reduced the cro 


30,000,000 ** 
33,000,000 * 


of sugar of Brazil, at least 
And that of Java, say twenty-five 
per cent. 





Making an aggregate deficiency of 338.000,000 Ibs. 

The failure from this same cause in several other 
of the West India islands would largely increase this 
aggregate deficiency; but in some other of the islands 
there has been an increased production, so upon the 
whole, the account may be balanced. The Louisiana 
crop therefore is the only one that we have where- 
with to reduce the amount of the above deficiercy, 
and that at the utmost cannot reduce it more than 
100 000,000 Ibs., leaving an aggregate deficiency of 
238,000,000 Ibs., which is equal to the whole amount 
on hand in England and the United States at the com- 
mencement of the year. 


| If this calculation be an approach to the true state 


of the sugar market, we do not want the additional 
consumption which it is supposed a reduction of du- 


| ties on the article will occasion in England, to ac- 


count for the rapid rise in the price of the article. 

But apart from the peculiar posture of the sugar 
crop for the past year, in which our production was 
nearly doubled, whilst the three greatest sugar coun- 
tries of the world have fallen so largely below their 
average as to leave an immenseaggregate deficiency, 
taking the seasons as they usually come, it is folly to 
talk of sugar being shipped to any considerable 
amount from this country to England, whilst we have 
annually to import, for consumption, millions of 
pounds, in addition to the entire crop of Louisiana, 
and to the maple sugar which we make, and upon 
every pound of which so imported, we pay a duty 
of 2} cents. For every pound of sugar that we send 
to England, we have to obtain a pound from abroad 
to supply its place, and pay this duty of two and a 
half cents. thereon, enhancing of course the price of 
it that much more than John Bull could get that 
same sugar at, instead of taking ours, for of course, 
the price of the New Orleans and of the for 
eign article bear a strict proportion to each other.— 
John would be very apt to discover this, without our 
telling him. 





100 in our next. 


This increase in the price of sugar then, instead 





of being a friendly circumstance, is in fact a very 
serious drain upon our resources. 

Corres The failure in the crop of 1844, in the 
great coffee countries of Brazil, Java, and Cuba, 
owing to the same course which so seriously effects 
their sugar crops, will be apt to occasion an advance 
in coffee also. Cuba, it is stated, instead of fifty 
millions ef pounds, will hardly export more than 
fifteen or twenty millions this year. Brazil, it is 
said, will fall off some forty millions of pounds, and 
Java thirty millions, making an aggregate falling off 
ia those three countries, of one hundred and nine 
millions of ponnds! The rate of production for some 
years prior to 1844 rapidly gained upon the consump- 
tion, consequently prices kept declining, and coffee 
never was so cheap before. 

Moxasses has advanced more than sugar, and is 
likely to be scarce. The supply for 1845 is compu- 
ted at 77,000 hogsheads less than that of 1844—or 
as 207,000 hogsheads for 1845 to 294,000 hogsheads 
for 1844, a falling off of nearly one-third. Prices 
have gone up rapidly, and are thirty per cent. higher 
than they were. 

It should be recollected that all these large figures 
in which we have been dealing above, are but esti- 
mates, mere attempts at approaching the truth, which 
dealers and speculators make out for the purpose of 
anticipating and taking advantage of the turn of the 
markets. Like the speculations upon the extent of 
our cotton crop, they may turn out to be exceedingly 
fallacious. Our own impression is, that the advance 
in prices of sugar and molasses and the contemplated 
advance in coffee has been far beyond what ought to 
be occasioned by the real condition of affairs, ora 
fair comparison of the supply to the consumptic n.— 
When we figure out a difference in the supply of a 
-hundred millions of pounds of coffee, for instance, 
| it sounds tremendous, and speculators bid according- 
‘ly. But recollect that it is immense aggregates then 
|we are speaking of, the product of the world, and 
ithe consumption of the world. An advance of a 
‘fraction in the price of coffee, sugar, molasses, or 
‘any article, instantly operates to diminish its con- 
sumption. Coumunities quickly look round fora 
|cheaper substitute, or nicely square their consump- 
tion to their means) The deficiency of a hundred 
millions of pounds of coffee, is to be divided between 
largely over a hundred millions of people who con- 
sume the article. .4 reduction of the use to the extent 
of one pound per annum, each, on the part of the con- 
/somers, would leave a surplus instead of a deficiency 
|in the market. Speculators had better beware. 


IRON MARKET. 

The advance in the price of iron, is material, and 
will be more likely to be permanent, notwithstand- 
ing the immense number of new iron works that are 
about to be brought into operation. The introduc- 
tion of this matertal into so many new uses, the rage 
there is already for rail-roads all over the world, and 
'which has but commenced, will give employment to 
|morefmen and more capital than ever ware called 
| into requisition in so short a time in any one branch 
of trade. England is now coining millions out of her 
iron works. Pennsylvania and New Jersey are ‘‘vet- 
| ting on’’ in the line, and Maryland and Virginia are 
‘just about waking up. Our iron mines and coal mines 
| will be more to us than the gold mines of Mexico or 
| Peru ever were to those countries. 





| 








Tue pork TRADE has felt the upward impulse also, 
to a considerable extent. The Rochester Democrat, 
of the 2d inst., furnishes us with the following sta- 
tistics of the article: 

‘Speculations in pork. The operations in pork, for 
the past three weeks, have been heavy in New York 
‘and Boston. At the latest dates, the excitement in 
the article in the former city, had not subsided. In 
Boston, however, a calm seems; to have come over 
the market. The market is mostly regulated by the 
amount of supplies from Ohio, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee. The receipts at New Orleans, tor northern 
shipments jor the last five years, were as follows: 

1840 120,910 barrels. - 
1341 216,907 a 
1842 244,440 
1843 204,640 6 
1844 412,930 ye 

Last year the shipments were enormously large, 
going over 100 per cent. of the previous year, and it 
is supposed, by close calculators, that there are at 
least 200,000 barrels of pork in the eastern cities.— 
The origin of the present excitement is grounded on 
the diminished quantity that will come forward the 
present season. The returns from 64 of the princi- 
pal towns where pork has been heretofore extensive- 
ly packed, show a less quantity of hogs slaughtered 
the pasi winter, by near 40 per cent. This state- 
ment is verified in part, by the receipts at New Or- 
leans, since September last, as the following exh 
| bitss— 
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Ree’d up to March, 1844. March, 1845. Decrease. 
Bariels 255,000 124,150 131.850 
Hhds. 8,970 5,050 3,920 
In buik, Ibs. 3,490,260 1.767,085 2,723,175 
This shows the quantity sent down the Mississippi 

thus far, less by one half than during the same time 
the year previous. The quantity that came from the 
west, through the Erie and Oswego canals, the past 
few years, can be seen by the following, from official 
statements: 


East from Buffalo, 1841 





67,018 barrels. 


x 1842 52,721 
e 1843 48,556 Sf 
. " 1844 52,417 " 


In 1840, the price of pork in New York, was $[3 
the barrel. This indicated agolden harvest to the 
western farmer, and the next year, there was a great 
increase of the exports of the article from that sec. 
tion, the amount reaching Buffalo, for the east, was 
67,087 barrels, Since then, as will be seen by the 
foregoing, the number of barrels has been about 
15,000 less, and for the Jast three years has averag- 
ed about 50,000 barrels The amount passing 
through the Oswegu canal from the west, fur two 
past years is, 

{n 1843 7.158 barrels. 
1844 9,214 “ 

The amount from the west, going into Canada the 
two past years, hag raised but little, as the following 
shows, from the Canada Custom House books: 

1843 10,634 barrels. 
1844 11,164 ‘* 

The whole amount that arrived at the Hudson ri- 
ver in 1843, was 63,777 barrels. The statement of 
1844 is not yet published. A friend, however, has co- 
pied them from the canal office books, and gives 
them at 71,000 barrels. The quantity to come for- 
ward this spring from Wiskonsan, Michigan, Illinois 
and Indiana, is estimated by a forwarding merchant 
who has recently returned from those states, at 33 
percent. less than last year. In western N. York, 
the usual amount is greatly diminished. At this 
place and Vicinity, it was considerably less in conse- 
quence of its being freighted east in the spring by 
railroad, and there may be said to be a short supply, 
as considerable is usualiy suld here to go into the 
Jumbering district in Steuben and Allegany counties. 
In this city yesterday, mess was held at $12, being 
an adyance of $2 within the week. The price of 
mess has ranged in N. York, for last five years, as 
follows: 


1840 $13,00 
1841 12,50 
1842 11,25 
1843 8,75 
1844 9,50 
At this time, for mess 13,50 


The receipts into Boston, the three days previous 
to last Saturday. mess 1267 barrels; and 33,107 
since the first of January. The exports in the same 
time, 15,305 barrels. From the large amount of old 
pork on hand, and the new to come in, our readers 
can draw their own conclusions as to prices. 





OUR COUNTRY. 





On opening the papers of the morning and those 
brought us by the mails, the first article that arrests 
our attention, is a complaint that we have yet no ap- 
propriate name for the country of which we are ci- 
tizens, and a proposition to have oue manufactured. 
‘THE UNITED STATES,’ 1s vague and indefinite; ‘it is 
no name at all,” says the Baltimore American. 

The New York Historical Society have gravely 
taken up the subject. Washington Irving some time 
ago proposed ‘‘.4ilegania” as an appropriate appella. 
tion, which idea the society adopt in their report 
upon the subject; “considering, they say, that it is 
derived from the grandest and most useful natural 
feature common to the whole country, an eternal 
type of strength and union, stretching from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the great Lakes; that it is associated 
with the most interesting portions of our history; and 
that in adopting it we should restore to the land one 
of the primordial titles of the aborigines.” 


The American, commenting upon the subject says: 
‘*The republic will doubtless have aname. There 
never was yel a great idea that did not, at the epoch 
ef its maturity, tind a name. As body tosoul so are 
words to thoughts. An idea is not born until it is em- 
bodied in lauguage; that is its birth—its incarnation, 
as we may say. When therefore we become a ho- 
mogeneous people aud are well blended together; 
when the affinities which draw all parts of the Union 
together are thoroughly identified and mingled with 
our sympathjes and affections, then shail ‘we, the 
people,’ have a name to denote that we are truly 
une people. The agitation on the subject shows that 
th.s period is af hand, It may vot be the name of 
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‘“‘Allegania” that! we shall be baptized in; but the 
right name willcome. And whea it comes we may 
presume that it will be recognized and hailed as the 
true name. “If we are what we boast,” says the 
New York Report, and with this quotation we leave 
the question, ‘tone people and one nation, ‘E Pluri- 
bus Unum,’ with national traits, national impulses, a 
general history, and a common character, let us have 
a word significant of that unity. Let us havea 
sign in our language that such a nation exists.” 

A communication in a subsequent number of the 
Baltimore American, says: “Tn the report of the commit: 
tee on a national name, Ailleghania, or its more eupho- 
nlus contraction Algania. is proposed as a substitute for 
our present title, One objectiva made to “The United 
States of America” is its want of sufficient definitive- 
ness, not being the only United States in America.— 
Another objection is the impracticability of introducing 
it intoa poem. This were betier deferred till a poet 
appears ee us, in whose Homeric or Virgilian hand 
we would willingly entrust the perpetuation of our glo- 
ries. Many years must clapse before the dignifying 
hand of time will fit our revolution for an Epic; its an- 
nals now are better told than sung; breeches still! mingle 
among pantaloons and perukes among soap locks. 

“Our national name is certainly a good period in prose, 
and our public documents rarely aspire to verse: !et the 
poet select his own appelilative; to invent one for him, 
nee him of a prescriptive Jaurel. 

ps ‘here is a precedent for invoking the ‘ Alleghanian 
Nine,” but, may Heaven preserve us, from the niore eu- 
phoneus Al-gania. Fore'gners have already denounced 
us, as devoted tothe Almighty dollar; and it seems an- 
admission of the libel to adopt deliberately a nime that 
tallies so felicitously with our attributed national charac- 
ter, Giving to‘*Al,” the inflexion warranted by the con- 
traction, and to “gan"* its mother sound, we arrive at 
‘*All-gain” ‘The termination as will appear upon expe- 
riment resolves itself into “here” and Algania upon an- 
alysis is nothing more than a combination of the three 
Saxon words “‘all-gain-here.” 


Names are significant things. We noticed in our 
last number the fact that the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts at their session just closed, in compliance 
with petitions to that effect, had enacted laws chang- 
ing the names of between two and three hundred of 
the citizens of thatcommonwealth. The disposition 
to indulge a fancy for change of cognomen has rapid 
ly increased, as the facility with which it is gratified 
is discovered. Like divorces, the easier they are ob- 
tained, the more applications of the kind are crowd- 
ed upon the legislature. 


The cockneys may have a right toclip the “king’s Eng- 
glish” at pleasure, perhaps, but against this barbarizing 
of our pure old iiiesinal names, we most earnestly pro- 
test. ‘I'he original term, ‘Alle ge-hania,” was far more 
sonorous and poetic too, than the abreviation which has 
already been submitted to, by dropping the third vowel. 
A powerful attempt is now “being made” to sink the h 
also. We would almost as willingly see the rough peak 
of the mighty mountain itself lowered from iis proud re- 
gion in the clouds. 

As to the “poetry” in the name of this mountain ridge, 
Alleghania or Apalachia,—read it as you please —we 
might as well attempt to make poetry of the appellation 
of ** Yankee.” And, by the way, it the Historical Socie- 
ty succeed in their motion to ‘strike out’? the name we 
have, which we presume is the preliminary question, it 
is by no means cer'ain that the latter appellation may 
not be substituted. It is a favorite with a large portion 
of the “sovereign people.” Abroad, it is the ouly form: 
idable rival of the general, and approved appellation by 
which we are known. The world over, we are designat- 
ed as “Americans.” The people of other sections of the 
new world are not so designated. ‘They are called Mex- 
icans, Peruvians, Brazilians, or Canadians, as the case 
may be,—but we are every where known as “ AMERI- 
cans.” ‘This name has already associations not mere- 
ly reconciling us to it, but which will prevent us from 
consenting to part with it, “so long as we all shall live.” 
Whether the ‘‘nine” can or cannot contrive to make 
music of the designation, we shall adhere to “rue UNI- 
TED STATES OF AMERICA,” selected by our fathers,—a 
NAME “forged” in a trying furnace, consecrated by holy 
recollections, and consigned io our charge, that we of 
this generation may add owr portion to the structure of 
is future greatness, by seeing that it deserves to be re- 
specied abroad and cherished at home. And has it come 
to this,—that because the improvements of the last few 
years now enable us to whisk across the Aijlantic 
Ocean in less than a fortnight, and think nothing of 
it,—that we may so soon forget to appreciate what an 
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mind them, that she too, like Lafayette, had a claim 
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on oar recollections? Fancy how she started uno, 4 
ceiving the suggestion of the “New York Historica! S, 
ciety.” Well might she exclaiin— : 
“fle who steals my purse, 

Steals trash,—’ Twas mive,—’ Tis his; 

And has been slave to thousands. 

But he who filches from me my fair Nawz, 
Takes that, which not enriches him, 

But leaves me,—poor indeed.” 


Not only are we attached to our general name, “Ame;;, 
ca.’ but we equally adhere to the confederative prefix of 
“Unitep Srares.”” It is peculiarly expressive and ap. 
propriate to our political system, whether it be poetical ,. 
not. We dispute the assertion that “it is no name” 
[f that fact were even true, it should be our pride to Makg 
ita name. Great names are never given in bapticy 
whoever be the sponsors. They must be evrned and yon’ 
Ours has made a keen impression, 8o far, in the sieq| 
die of time. Let it wear on awhile, and see if it will no, 
come to be a name. 

This confederative appellation we feel the more ¢p. 
termined to adhere to, from noticing, as we are boun) 
as honest chroniclers, to do, the attempts, both north anj 
south of us, to weaken the chords that bind us togethe; 
as one people. How far it may be safe in a free repub. 
lican government, to disregard the “constructive treason” 
which it is deemed to be, i monarchies, to even “cop, 
ceive” the death of the king;—how far ‘error of opinigy 





it,” is yet to be ascertained. But there is undoubtedly 
such a thing in existence as TREASON against a REpry. 
Lic. Aye, even against a CONFEDERATIVE REPUBLIc~ 
which it is dangerous to allow to mature into overt acis, 

By one of those odd “coincidences,” which yw 
oceasionally meet with, the very next article tha, 
attracted our attention afier the one we have juy 
referred to, amongst the package of papers upon oy 
desk, was the following, which, with a heavy hear 
we extract from the Charleston Mercury of the 41) 
inst. The “Unirep Srates” is therein pronounce 
inapplicable in more than name—and, for the firs 
time, the broad unqualified sugyestion is made and 
urged, in a Jeading Journal of the country, that the 
Union be dissolved. 


‘‘T have no name, 
Nor will I wear one, 
Till Ll have forged it 
In the embers of your burning Romez,” 
Exclaimed the infuriate:! Cortolanus. 
Rome was svon ina predicament accordingly, and 
Corivlanus has a name. 





ing embers of the temple of Ephesus—on the samt 
day on which a conqueror of the world was borna 
Macedon. 

The third article to attract our attention, was of 
kindred sort and character, but from the opposite ¢ 
rection, which with similar feeling we clip out of the 
Boston Atlas, of the Sth inst. 

Verily, a stranger picking up and looking over ov! 
public journals, might be lead to suppose le 
“Union” was a fragile concern. hoe 

Both the articles may be put under the caption 0), 

DISSOLUTION OF THE UNION PROPOSED. 
[FOR THE MECURY. | 
“Tanta est discordia Fratrum,”’ ; 
REFLECTIONS ON RE-PERUSING JUDGE CHEVES$ 
LETTER. 

As a motto, we say with Mr. Cheves, that we are 
‘decidedly opposed to resistance by a single stale 
We must speak out the words of truth and masiliness 
‘‘Nullification!” is no longer the dubious word. Re 
sistance to injustice!” must now be the clear rump 
tongued declaration of men determined to back 7 
words by deeds! Empty sounds avail not agsiod 
rolling flood: we must bank it out, or be overwhell 
ed by its increasing volume. 


The south state will not move ‘‘alone!’? She — 
move in concert with congenial sisters, and pt 
many-straned cable, strong enough to defy the or 
tum fulmen of a thousand force bills. 7 

Sister states, the time is at hand for commen 
this cord of concord and strength. Union war 
mogeneous elements, is harmony and power; all 
heterogeneous natures, it is dissension and weakor 


. ats : be 
Why should this trath—this great political axioms” 





intellect it required three centuries ago to conceive such an 
idea,—-what a daring intrepidity it required to execute it? 
Respect for the achievement of Christopher Columbus 
very properly forbids the idea as yet, of our approopriat- 
ing his name to a single section of the world he intro- 
duced his fellow men to a knowledge of. What we may 
vo, “doth not yet appear.” We have but begun the game 
(f aunexation, and our latitude and longitude are as 
yet amongst the ‘‘limited.”” But next to Christopher Co- 
lumbus, entitled to the whole continent, Americus Vespu- 
cius had a “right” to give his name to the part of i: 
which we inhabit, and which right we would be unjust 
to repudiate. He was not far in the wake of the Great 
Navigator. Why, is not his romantic representative 
sull living? Was she not the other day upon our soil, 
knocking at the door of the “American congrees” to re- 





~ ' s 
any longer concealed or evaded? Uncle 5am ol 
hoid is divided against itse!f! The peace an er 
of the inmates require a separation!—mutual a 
icable if it might be!—mutual and amicable !t hel! 
be!!—but, on any terms, it is manifest it mus ‘of 

When the mind, the socia! mind, has settle 

into a deep & stern purpose, after calm re 
long suffering, it will move in one of tw 
in defiance of human opposition: namely, essults 
smooth declivity of submission to exterior ae po 
or, rousing its innate vigor, it will ascend 0 tert 
sition of manly independence! With these uth aad 
tives in full view, depend upon it, the 5° 


southwest will at once 


nt 





‘Adopt the nobler and maniier one," 


may be tolerated, whilst reason is lef: free to cong; 


Erostratus, also forged himself a name, in burn | 
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ao } , 
wi poedontaio the gloom of popular discon- 
( ; 


: robation, and a lofiy sentiment, open 
or en direct ‘opinion, pervade the think. 
ee sual The ifsand buts of mere politicians 
co 


ren mouthed by the lips of manikins, to delude 


bak time to be candid. Walking Stuart’s 
5 Hip” 


a| maxim is beginning to be practised on the 
h of the Potomac and Obio,—‘‘ Think—speak 
ou think!” To which permit us to add—‘do 
: 708 design’? Wewilltt 
either organized freedom, civgl and religious,— 
palit, safety—national grandeur, prosperity, and 
,@s3,--above all, domestic security and peace, 
pativelY demand the unity—the continued unity 
» slave and non-slaveholding states. Under pre- 
and prospective circumstances, the eontinuance 
hat Union is both impolitic, and ominous of dis- 
ous issues. We use no dissuasive or qualify ing 
or buts, so indicative of fear and indecision, in 
language of some men eminent in the public eye. 
an affairs are not regulated by set theories. Mu- 
jlity treads on the heels of Time, when reason 
interest advocate the change. The northern and 
thern states have Jost their revolutionary sympa- 
and fraternity, and consequently, their former 
esion! Let them shake hands and part; for the 
exation of Texas cannot re-annex severed inter- 
and aflection. Constant and captious bickering 
widens the breach. ‘To affirm, as many politi- 
3 do, that the extension of territory and the con- 
rent increase Of confederated states, strengthen 
bonds of Union and of patriotism, is what no sa 
jyus statesman can believe or advise. Why? The 
3 gone by should speak for the time passing, and 
y, what do they say? They tell usin language 
ich chronos alone can speak, that all attempts at 
versal conquest have failed—failed, we mean, in 
ablishing permanent empire with unwieldly 
ads. Why particularize? 
Vational greatness, compactness, and salutary ac- 


‘tical temporizing in the south is‘ harmonize as one people. 


dno better than the expletives of 


Speak it oui—fer it is 
spoken sub rosa in every group of domestic and poli- 
tical coterie—that the sections divided by interest 
can never assimilate in sentiment and national am- 
ity. 

Judge Cheves goes on thus—“If our fellow sufer- 
ers will not unite with us (South Carolina) in resist 
ance, shall we basely submit? Resistance will be 
avery solemn act. If it be rashly attempted and 
fail, it will rivet our chains and bring onus new 
burdens and insults. Success in such greatenterpriscs 
is not usually the result of a sudden thought or the 
fruit of a single day, but of wise and sober delibe- 
rations and protracted action. We are speaking of 
the movementof nations. 


will cost precisely sufficient time to ‘‘unite all who 


and no longer. And the mode recommended by Mr. 
Cheves is, as far as it goes, quite eligible. “Inflexibie 
perseverance in a good cause rarely fails, and ours 
3 one that must never be abandoned!” To which 


ferred to pass is Jost forever! 
south and southwest, should henceforth be directed 
to procure unity of sentiment and co-operation among 
the states on the south of the Potomac and Ohio ri- 


ously pre-arranged in general convention! 
The measures requisite to lead to this great con- 


doing” what must be done! And it can be done in the 


haps, as any other. But done it should be with cool 
and deep determination. 

The dissolution of the federal Union has been quite 
a common topic ‘there, there, and and every where!” 


value of the Union.” Only let those who do so, do 





ending growing dissension, and giving every section 


ily, have a natural limit—a ne plus ultra as clearly | ity own, in that spirit of mutual concession which 


ned as those of the physical frame. 
Jiions of men and square miles—but in one short 
rase—the globular intangibility of common sym- 
thy and equity! Read that riddle, ye wise- 
t-lerritorial-machiaveliaus? Certainly, man can- 


build on a quicksand; but he can build pyra- 
sof enduring strength between the parallels of 


30' and 26° N., that will keep other states in awe 
in respect, and in ainity! 
All attemps to force man out of due limits, have 


pituated, and must eventuate in the verification of 


fuble of the ox and frog. Look forward! Look- 
back is blindaess—act with the prudence and 
Duptitude of men, who mean to carry their wise 
asures beyond the mere expression of verbal re- 
ntions. 

¢ have now come to the all important questions 
the how? and the cui bono? Let us candidly ex- 
ine how far and how wisely Judge Cheves wall 
rry us in the solutions of these inquiries, so big 
li the future fate of the south and southwest.— 
ith regard to other states, let them look to them- 
ves. We are, und always have been, willing to 


Aclice the golden rule—*‘live, and let live!” not 


 miser’s—"‘eatch who can!” 
On the 3d of March, 1845, Mr. McDuffie said in 


P senate of the U. States, ‘I am not afraid of 
acing myself in a minority. IL consider this enor- 


us appropriation for internal improvemens, carri- 


democratic votes, to have broken the common 
Al of the Jackson purty, and they might now dis- 


And | distinguished its formation, 
Not one hundred | be. 


So let its termination 
To the willing mind there can be no violence; 
and since families cannot live amicably under the 
same roof, in God’s name, let them part in peace. 
Commercial treaties and friendly relations for the 
benefit of each, can be forined between the separate 
confedaracies. 
‘and miseries of burder wars, it may be truly said, 
that their frequent occurrence between conterminous 
states, may be now deemed political chimeras. The 
heavy feuds of monarchs can no longer involve na 
tions in bootless and bloody broils. ‘The nineteenth 
century is rapidly putting a veto on these personal 
conflicts. National objects alone can now engender 
war. Besides, even were the appprelensions of the 


toprevent. “Coming events cast, &c.” Every cool, 
calculating, and perspicacious mind, cannot fail to 
see an approaching erisis, and that no human means 
can heal—thoroughiy heal the laceraled, the aitenat 
ed affections of the north and south. ‘The breach is 
too wide to be filied by legislative compromises.— 
The “immedicabile telum’’ tas pierced too deeply to 
be extracted by the family surgeon. |: festers tu the 
'wound! Judge Cheves says,—‘‘you may appeal to 
your interest and their justice!” The appeal has been 
made again and again in the most eloquent, forcinle, 
and moving terms. The producing states have found, 


; and ever will find that ‘Ulysses legem sibi dixerat 


ty ' e eye oy ' pt 
re.” That is to say—‘‘a majority here are deter- | ipse,” and that ‘Ajax difficilem tenuit sub iniquo 
y J y i 


nied (0 lax the south and southwest for the benefit 
the other states of the Union!’ Must this be?— 
g¢ Cheves says, ‘the tariff 1 consider an act of 
bullerable and insulting oppression, which ought to 

rhe only until atean be judiciously resisted.” 
re we 
pom condemning, one internal improvements by 
scheral g-vernment, and the other, tariff duties! 


th : 
" denouaced them as being oppressive and uncon- 
lutional! 


neaitellectual acumen, and calm, deep inves- 
wud un “ ! cautious inductions of such men, com- 
0 are Confidence. ‘The prosperity and 
Mm Ip ne their common country must be their 

y oo words, they mean to say, aad indie 
ales ‘es ase continued union of these United 
» p vitical to the prosperity of all its mem- 
NS is clear and manly language. Take out 
nd buls of the whale scope of their argu- 
and deciarations, and they aimount to this 


Cit a 


bling CPSition: The institutions and municipai 


C ° . > 
i S€0graphical position, and popular feel 


Pursuits of the north and south can never 


have two of the most prominent men of 


judice causam!” Yes, we, the agyrieved states must 
at lastappeal to the impartial tribunal of state so- 
vereignty and inherent community of right! The 
imperative law of seif-preservation from impending 
ruin must be enforced ‘per fas!’”? We leave the *:per 
nefas” to others, who may be disposed to maintain it 
at all hazards. 


Judge Cheves asks, what, comparatively, would 
Hoston, New York, Philadeiphia, and Baliiinore be, 
were the south and southwest, or even the south 
alone, obliged to retire from the Uaioun? 

‘What, if the unhappy event of separation shall 
be provoked, is to prevent us from doing our own 


have made the commercial mea of the north and 
east “wnerchant princes?” Charleston and Savannah 
would then be great and flourishing cities. New 
Orleans would speedily swell into the present mag- 
nitude of New York, and every town and interest 
connected with them, would increase and flourish in 
proportion.” These are incontestabie truths; bul 





they are advanced by the judge to deprecate disu- 


are under common suffering and in common danger,” | 
| within their respective confines. 


other states, on conditions mutually and harmoni-_— 


summation, require “leading men” to be ‘up and | 


business, as we have done before, and reaping the: 
’ , P = . | 
profits which we now bestuw on others, and which 





resistance will probably cost some years,’ &*. It} 0¢ He 
; distinct sovereign communities in convention. and 


| 
| 
| 


\ 


mode recommmended by Judge Cneves as well, per- | 


nicn, and to induce the ‘merchant princes” to desiat 
from oppressing the south. Vain hope! As well ex- 
pect the wolf to relinquish (he lamb, or members of 
congress to reduce their per diem and contingent 
fund, &. Recrimination and denunciation are no 
part of our present purpose—nor to enumerate the 
prominent inequalities, under which the south and 
southwest suffer. Why should they say “pray for- 
bear!” tothe north? Uwould be *Nurrare fabulam 
surdo?”—No. But we say to all concerned, and to 
the south emphatically, ‘‘Utere sua sorte!” Use the 
gifts of Providence so as not abusing them. In or- 
der to do this with freedom and liberality, and unre- 
strained intercourse with all friendly nations, sepa- 


Resistance—a successful | ration from our present task masters must and shall 


be effected. The Union of the states was formed by 


ratified by the same distinct sovereigns, the people, 
Then, by the same 


) authority, and in a similar spirit and manner let the 
‘compact be dissolved, since the same ties and consi- 
'derations which united them at first no longer pre- 
allow us to add, it is one which must not be delayed | vail, and nevercan prevail. Nothing human is perma- 
—‘“‘earpe diem!” is the maxim. The opportunity suf. | nent;—counter considerations, more powerful than 
All the efforts of the | those which amalgamated the “old thirteen” demand 


the immediate dissolution of this confederacy—at 
any rate, so soon as it can be conveniently done.— 
Half measures can lead to noting satisfactory, under 


vers,and then declare a peaceful secession from the | all the circumstances. Voluntary secession is the true 


‘*Jureanm Mediocritatem” to be adopted, ere a fearful 
crisis supervene. Beware! Revolutions never retro- 
grade. 

ANNEXATION OF TEXAS—-DUTIES OF THE NORTH. 

April 1, 1845. 

To the Editors of the Boston Itlas: 

GeNTLEMEN: The following letter 1s from the well 
known son of a well known sire, John Jay, the first 


chief justice of the supreme court of the United 


There is no treason now-a-days in calculating ‘the | 


it openly, manfully, and candidly, with a view of; 


Respecting the anticipated cangers , 


States—the friend and adviser of Washington. ‘The 
immediate reason of Judge Jay’s correspondence 
with me wasa letter which I wrote to him. some 
weeks since. asking him whether he still held the 
sane opinoia ia regard to the dutics of the ovorth, in 
cate of the annexation of Texas, which he had ex- 
pressed to me, in a letter written about three years 
since. Perhaps you are aware that Judge Jay has 
always opposed the doctrines of disunion, until, mow, 
considermg Texas as virtually annexed, he feels 
called upon to take the same stand proposed likewise 
by the venerated Dr. William Ellery Channing, in 
his work entitled “The duties of the Free States.” 


For my own part, it seems to ine that Texas is not 


if the north will do her duty. 


most timid to be realized to their full extent, all, 
must allow, that an occasional intervational war for 
just cause, is far preferable to civil wars, &c., which | 
separalion—peaceful separation, seems aion? able | 


yet annexed; and, moreover, that she will not be, 

: Siill, there is every 
thing to fear, when we consider the recreant demo- 
cracy of the free states, and the recent inefficient, 
tame action of our whiz legisiature. Respectfully 


your friend, fH. L. BOWDITCH. 


LETTER FROM JUDGE Jay. 
New York, 19th March, 1845. 

My Dear Sir: IT rashly promised you a long letter, 
in reply to your inquiry, whether I retained the opin- 
ion expressed, years ago, that the annexation of 
Texas ought to lead toa dissolution of the Union. — 
The promised Jetter was coinmenced, but, after co- 
vering about twenty pages, | gave it up in despair, 
finding that I was writing a little book, instead of a 
letter. In the meantime, also, | was neglecting vari- 
ous engagenents which were pressing upon me, 
and demanding immediate attention. Lleace, 1] must 
beg you to accept a brief sumimary—a sort of table 


,of contents of the “little book” | was about inflicting 


on you. 
1. The toleration of slavery by the constitution 
did not cali for dissolution. ‘The evil was purtial, 


pand confined within certain lisits; and ws ultimate 
‘extinction while so confined, was inevitable. 


| justify dissolution. 


Il. Every violation of the constitution does aot 
[It may be uimmportant in its 


—consequences—may happen through inadvertency— 


| 
' 


| 
| 





may be doubtful in its character—may be sanetiva- 
ed by a few, only, and may be capable of future cor- 
rection. 

Ill. The annexation of Texas (supposing it to be 
consuinmated,) is a clear, deliberate, fraudulent 
wicked, and irremediable violation of the constitu- 
lion. 

1. Mr. Calhoun and his party contended that it 
was unconstitutional for congress to do indirectly 
whatut had no right to do directly. Hence, although 
the tariff act was constitutional in its sorm, being 
avowedty a revenue act, yet, hecause its real object 
was the encouragement of dumestic manufactures, a 
power nul given lu Congress, iL wus such a gross vio- 
lation of the constitution, as, in their Opiniva, to jus- 
tify forcible resistance, civil war, and dissujutiou of 
the Union. 

2. Mr. Calhoun, and all the south, have, with ong 
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voice, insisted that congress had no power to legis-, 3. The control of the federal government by the 


Jate respecting slavery: and hence, the right of peti- 
tion, and the freedom of debate, were broken down, 
in obedience to the mandates of the slaveholders. Yet, 
both Mr. Calhoun and his predecessor in office, Mr. 
Upshur, have officially declared, in the name of the 
federal government, that the real object of annexation 
was the protection of slavery. This declaration has 
been reiterated by the slave press, and by the legis- 
latures of various slave states, and its truth is denied 
by no inan of common veracity. 

3. Not only is the object of annexation unconstitu- 
tional. immoral, and detestable, but its form, unlike 
that of the tariff act, is a palpable violation of the 
express provisions of the constitution. Under the 
old articles of confederation, provision was made for 
admission into the confederacy of states, to be formed, 
out of the national territory. This provision was trans-! 
ferred to the federal constitution, by a simple grant. 
of power to admit new states. No one ever ha‘ a) 
doubt of the meaning of the grant, and the quibble, | 
that it means old and foreign nations, England, | 
France, Texas, or Mexico, is as contemptible as it is, 
wicked. . 

A contract between two independent nations is, 
by universal consent, called a treaty. Hence, it was| 
not till alter it was discovered that the senate could | 
not be prevailed on to ratify a treaty of annexation, | 
by the constitutional majority of two-thirds, that) 
another mode of effecting the object was devised.—| 
This is the true and only reason of the vile trickery , 
of a joint resolution—a profligate nullification of the , 
treaty-making power of the senate. But the expedient | 
adopted by the senate, in derogation of its own power, | 
and acceded to by the other house, is, if possible, : 
a still more profligate and impudent infraction of the | 
constitution. The president is authorised to send a 
mission to Texas, to negotiate, under his instructions, | 
a treaty of annexation; and then this treaty ts, at his! 
discretion, to be submitted for ratification, either to 
the senate alone, or to the senate and house of re-. 
presentatives, [Ip other words, if he thinks a majo- 
rity of two-thirds ean be cbtained in the senate, he 
may adhere to the forms of the constitution, other- 
wise, he may trampie them under foot. In the first, 
case, the result of the negotiation is to be called a: 
treaty; in the other case, it is to receive the name of 
“4rticles!!”” And thus, the president is empowered 
to set aside the constitutional prerogative of the sen-- 
ate, by dubbing a national eoatract “articles,” in- | 
stead of a treaty. In perfect consistency with this. 
iniquity, $100,000 are placed at the president's dis- | 
posal, professedly to pay the expense of the mission. 
to Texas! Who can doubt that this money is intend- 
ed for bribes in Texas, should bribes be found neces- 
sary? 





4. This treason against the constitution has been 


long meditated, and mest deliberately perpetrated, | ) 
“ then we solemnly announce to the world that we will. 


This | 
certainly has beeu a very general feeling among the! 
slavehoiders, and we are thus warned thatthe Union 
-can only be maintained as an auxiliary to buman! 


and with nearly the unanimous consentof the whole | 


slave region. 

5. The wound given to the constitution is utterly | 
incurable. Slavery has burst the bounds within which | 
it was sure to perish, and now gloats with the pros | 
pect of cursing illimitable regions. A slavebolding | 
majority is secured in the senate, and slaveholders | 
will, for all time to come, control the action of the | 
federal government. Hence the repeal of annexation | 
is impossible. 


IV. A mutual contract cannot be binding on one 
party alone. The compromise of the constitution, 
respecting slavery, of which we have heard so much, | 
was nothing more than the absence of any grant of| 
power to the federal government, either to abolish, | 
or to nurse, cherish, and protect it, as a national in-| 
Slitulion. This compromise is now terminated by 
the late usurpation, and we are left at liberty, unre- 
strained auy constitutional provisions or acts of con- 
gress, lo war upon slavery by every possible means 
not forbidden by the law of God. The constitution is 
couverted into an instrument of cruelty, oppression, 
and wickedness. It has ceased to be the constitu- 
tion, which I have, on various occasions, sworn to 
support. 

2. The constitution, as now mutilated and used by 
the slaveholders, wou'd never have been adupted by 
the people of the United States. 

V. Consequences of annexation. 

1. The indefinite extensivn ot slivery.* 

2. The indetinite extension of the southern boun- 
dary of the United States, and the indefinite seizure 
and plunder of the Spanish provinces. 


*Mr. Waiker, the great agitator in behalf ot ‘Texas, nuw 
rewurded by a seal w the cabinet, coutempla es, as the 
consequence of the annexativd, the progress ol slavers 
througn *Zezas into Mexico, and Central atid Suuth 


America!!!” 


tMr. Wise boasted in congress that annexation would 
extend slavery to the Pacific, and lead to the plunder 
of the temples ot Mexico. 


' 





slaveholding interest. 

4. The sacrifice of the rights and interests of the 
north to southern policy. 

5. The rapid extension of political and social cor- 
ruption, consequent on the extension of the slave 
power. 

6. The denial to citizens of the north of all con- 
stitutional protection against the cruelties and arro- 
gance of the slaveholders. Already are our colored 
citizens thrown into their prisons, and often reduced 
to slavery; and our white citizens threatened with 
death if they presume to express on southern soil, 
Opinions favorable to human liberty; and our officia) 
agents sent to the south to procure a hearing before 
the judicial tribunal of our country, of our com- 
plaints and grievances, are ignominously driven 
away and laws passed for treating tiem as felons if 
they presume to return, although armed with commis- 
sions from sisters and independent states. The slave- 


holders are now emboldened to commit these outrages | 
by their alliance with the northern democracy.— | 
What will they not do when they govern by their own gives it the advantage of leverage against the cen 


inherent strength? 

7. The ultimate rebellion of the north against its 
taskmasters, and probably a violent and bloody dis- 
memberment of the Union. 


VJ. Dissolution must take place, and the sooner, we have ‘enough and to spare!” 


the better. 


our children and posterity ought to have more weight 
with us, than the vain hope of liberating the slaves 


who are hereafter to people Texas, Califurmia, Yu-' 


catan, &c. &e. 


2. It is far more probable that a continuance of our | 
present connection will enslave the north, than that it! 


will free the south. 

3. A separation will more easily be effected now 
than when the relative strength of the south shall 
have been greatly augmented. Hereafter we shall 


be as serfs rebelling against their lords. Now, if the. 
north pleases, we may dissolve the Union without 


spilling a drop of blood—-who will hazard the asser- 
tion that this may be done forty years hence? 


4. How a dissolution is to be eff»cted—how anew | 
confederacy i3 to be formed—what states shall com-. 
pose it,—are questions which time alone can solve.— | 
Let us avoid. as wholly unnecessary and inexcusable, 


any resort to physical force. 
5. The south has immolated the constitution on 
the altar of slavery, and was ready, if necessary, to 


offer up the Union itself to the same bloody fiend.— | 
Remember Mr. Rhett’s “Texas, with or without the | 
Remember the resolution passed at the | 
mass meeting at Beaufort, South Carolina, in 1844. | 
“Tf we are not permitted to bring ‘Texas into our. 


Union.” 


Union peacefully and legitimately, as now we may, 


dissolve the Union sooner than abandon Texas.” 


bondage. 
VIL. Present duties of the north. 


l. To regard the constitutional! provisions rela | liberately discussed and considered by the people#! 


tive to fugitive slaves as utterly revoked and abolish- 
ed. 


2. To punish every individual, whatever may be) 
| his office or condition, who may have anv agency 


whatever in the apprehension or surrender of a fugi- 
tive. 

3. To punish every person who within our territo- 
ry may exercise, by deed, mortgage or otherwise, any 


| authority over slave properly. 


4. Whenever any of our colored citizens are im- 
prisoned at the south, on account of their complex- 
ion, to seize an adequate number of the citizens of 
the state committing the outrage, who may be found 
vn our soil, and to hold them as hostages for the 
liberation and full compensation of said colored citi- 
Zens. 

5. To petition congress and the state legislatures 
to take measures for av amicable dissolution of the 


| Union. 


Thus, sir, 1 have given you a brief outline of my 
views on this momentous subject. I could have for- 
tified my assertions by a numerous array of facts and 
quotations, but I have not time. On conversing with 
others, | have been surprised to find how many agree 
with me in opinion. From all L see and hear, 1 am 
convinced the Jate congress has given the Union its 
death blow. It may languish for a while, but its 
fate issealed. I can make great allowances for the 
slavehulders. They have acted under the pressure 
of supposed pecuniary interest—in accordance, so 
far as relates to the maintenance of slavery, with 
the habits and principles of their ancestors, and for 
the most part with the teachings of their spiritual 
guides. But what can be said to extenuate the tur- 





| to its centre with our free citizens and our fry 
1. We are not bound to maintain the Union, for. 
the sake of the slaves. The morals and happiness of | 


‘into parts, and reset each in a framework of; 
own. 


| ginal. 
passion; let the spirit of violence but touch the ola 
and it will be dashed into a thousand glittering {y 


an oppressor.” 
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pitude of our northern democrats? To the; nator from 
of history, of their own consciences, ands _# ‘with emp 
God, I leave them. I am, dear sir, yours Of tia Mr. Hunting 
spectfully, WILLIAY 1." pon this que: 
H. I. Bownitcn, M. D. “Ay 2 late elect 
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Mr. Darron Senator of the United gi, 
New Jersey, in a speech on the question of 
Texas, eloquently remarked. 

‘‘Mr. President, the integrity of the states 
Union must be preserved at any price s 
honor, and impositions on its parts, too Brievion. 
be borne. We ask our southern friends not hey vidual, who 
us. We feel that while the south has always ie he question é 
ored most, she has had least cause; that the he ore no mean: 
ment has been alnfost exclusively in her hank, h sr as report 
the beginning. The present acquisition we des ublic addre: 
ca'e, first and principally, because it is a yiy,., earned, that 
of the constitution, and next, because we feel 4 reaty submit 
it can bring with it no commensurate good to »,, or of annexa 
terbalance its evils. It is hanging an immengy, ould satisfy 
on the very outermost end of the confederagy | jar ign’ 

propa | 


s jocal chie! 


If it cannot, on trial, upheave it, it ma 
’ » Up ’ Y at least brs ence, had r 


the beam, and carry a large fragment with it. ope 
‘Sir, we want conciliation; we want forbearay ¢ or . 
at the hands of the south; of country, God & 0 official cor 
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stitutions, where, in the compass of light, could, 
find a nation reflecting more of greatness—mop | 
goodness? The mirror may yet, at some distant, 
become too vast for use; if so, the hand of g wo 
man, | trust, quiet, unimpassioned, may divids 


Then, and then only, may we hope that ei 


will again give back the glorious image of the » 
But Jet the hand of the workman shake 


ments, fit only to be troden in the dust by the hee) 





SPEECH OF D. S&S Di KIYSON, OF NX.) 
ON ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 
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IN SENATE, FEBRUARY 22, 1845. 


Mr. Dickinson said, he rose to the discussion off Dn every ban 
question under circumstances of peculiar einbarray The fairest 
ment. Sympathizing at all times deeply witht nd adorned 1 


feeling which surrounded him, and _ being aware 
the anxiety which prevailed with the friends of ti 
measure to close the debate—in which he liberal 
shared—that consideration could not fail to addi 
influence to those which usually attended a finté 
fort upon the floor of the senate. The senators {im 
New York had, however, been called upon in debi 
to respond to interrogatories; and intending to acy 
to his responsibilities, te deemed it both proper a 
necessary to declare frankly his sentiments, whi 
he would do in as brief a manner as possible. | 
regarded it as a question fraught with consequent very heart, a 
of higher import for weal or wo than any which) ight, upon thi 
arisen in his time; one which had been fully andé mplis? 


Mr. D. sai 
lice the ter 


eempdiem o 
pon the lip 
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their representatives. In its discussion he shdi 
pursue the course which he had originally mar ative locatior 
out; fur although much he had intended to say! of the pur . 
been said by others, it was questionable in his id cada bo 
whether it would aid or confuse him most. His’ me seemed 
der of arrangeiwent was somewhat different from" i was. bo 
which had been presented, and he hoped 0 8 bion—Loui: 
some arguments in favor of the measure which bi uif of wt 
not been before the senate. ill Klensive des 
The question pending being upon the resouullt 8 significant 
—thus disposing of the whole matter—he shoulé! ger of the / 
dress himself entirely to the main question, and tm territory; 
serve all discussion as to details until that q! istorian, 304 
had been disposed of, and distinct propositions sho ere describe 
be presented, “The soi 
The debate had already taken an extended " pects, Ow 
Almost every page of national or internation ‘ Umber of rr 
extant had been introduced; and the capitol ha ne Undulatin, 
sounded with passages from Vattel and os i re 
fendorf and Burlemaque, Blackstone and il 
and Kent and Story, to fortify or confute po! 
which had been taken. The current of apart 
been followed, until Jost amid the mists nd me 
of tradition. Fable, with her playful j}lustra | 
had been made to perform her service; and ¥ , 
theon of mythology, with her grotesque imag™ 
been unfolded. the! 
How meagre, then, (said Mr. D.) must be veg 
ward of him who gleaus where such hands ha 
nered the abundant harvest. to tai? 
The view, however, which he proposed 
was mainly ofa more popular character; ~ be i 
ceeding to which he would briefly respond byt 
terrogatory, somewhat significantly prop? 
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ee ee, 8 ) and t 

jsiana r. Barrow, ) and repeat- 

from we ag senator from Connecticut, 

M Huntington.) — ox pra pyri 
‘e questioun——-whether | was iere ab issu 

on eae tion. and what were the opinions of her 
hw hief magistrate late a distinguished mem- 
present © body? Mr. D. said his acknowledgments 
er of yl the honorable senators for the opportu- 
ere ae had afforded him of declaring the true po- 
IN of the state which he, in part, had the honor 
ae oe not chanced to meet the distinguished in- 
idual, whose opinions seemed to be sought, since 
tion arose at the Jast session, and hau there- 
he oe aaaiia of knowing his sentiments, except so 
ore Ie reported through the public press from his 
vlc addresses. And from such publications he 
eae ubmitted at the last session, yet he was in fa- 

of annexation, upon such terms and conditions as 
ond satisfy his judgment. He (Mr. D.) was not 
iyised What particular plan was preferred, nor was 
that the people of this state, in selecting 
‘local chief magistrate in whom they had confi- 
ence,had regard to his opinions, if known, upon 

e details of a measure with which he could have 
9 oficial connection or relation. But (said Mr. D.) 
hile he did not pretend that the mere details of any 
Jan were determined by the result of the late elec- 
ion in that state, he was confident his respected col- 

ague would bear him witness that the general ques- 
on of annexation constitutea one of the main issues 
hich were then tried and decided by the people. 

There were two mighty armies ranged and mar- 
alied, under the names of their distinguished cham- 

ons, struggling for mastery, as if for life, in the 
reat baile of the age. Our respected opponents, 
ue to their instinets, early placed this question tn 
he foreground, and took up the issue upon which 
e met, we fought, we conquered. At their tremen- 
ous gatherings, the banner which displayed the lone 
ar was robed in mourning, the hapless girl, who 
ras fated to represent this neighboring sister, was 
jad in sable habiliments; their processions marched 
ith funereal tread, and their orators discoursed in 
emulous voices and lugubrious tones of the blight- 
pg influences which would one day be shed from 
hat baleful star. 

But with us (said Mr. D.) how changed the picture. 
Da every banner the lone star shone out resplendent. 
The fairest village maiden, robed in virgin white, 
nd adorned with chapieis of flowers, was hailed as 

eembiem of this youthful sister. Annexation was 
pon the lip of every orator, and was invoked in 
peech and song. It stood out in bold relief from the 
olumas of the press—it rose high upon the enthusi- 
slic shouts of the young, and was approvingly de- 
ated by venerable and hoary-headed men. Who, 
hen, shall say that in this great trial before the 
ighest earthly tribunal, this question was not in is- 

t—was not decided? 


nator . 
4 with emphasis 


But why recount the history of this wholesome con- | 
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bine and San Jacinto rivers, the country undulates to-; dence of which we have the concurring testimony o 


wards the Red river. The thickly timbered lands ex- 
_ tend quite to the Red river, and as far to the west as 
-aline drawn due north from the heads of the Sa- 
/bine. A wide belt of rolling and thinly wooded 
| prairie extends westward of this line along the mar- 
gin of the Red river. 

“The country rises in gentle and beautiful undu- 
lations above the alluvial region of the Brazos, Co- 
_lorado, and Guadalupe, extending in a northwester- 
|ly direction up those rivers from 150 to 200 miles, as 
| far as the hilly district. Here is a delightful variety 
(Of fertile prairie and valuable woodland, enriched 
| with springs and rivulets of pure and sparkling we- 
iter, which, hke the larger streams, are invariably 
bordered by wooded ‘bottoms.’ The undulations of- 
;ten swell at lengthened iotervals into eminences of 


, may repose on some ef the fairest scenes in nature. 
“The rolling lands between the Guadolupe and 
, Nueces, sweep towards the northwest, with an ele 
| Yation gradually increasing, until they terminate in 
the highland range, at a distance of about 200 miles 
| from the level region of the coast. Timber and wa- 
| ter are not so abundant in this section as in the coun- 
| try lying further east; but it affords excellent pastur- 
| age, and is peculiarly adapted to the raising of all 
| kinds of stock. * . ° : " 
, ‘The mountains are of third and fourth magnitude 
in point of elevation; those of San Saba are deemed 
the highest. They are clothed with forests of pine, 
,oak, cedar, and other trees, with a great variety of 
shrubbery. Extensive valleys of alluvial soil wind 
throughout the range—most of them susceptible of 
irrigation and profitable culture. 
mountains themselves, with not a few of their sum- 
mits, are adapted to agriculture. Copious and limpid 
springs abound in the highlands, fertilizing the soil, 
forming innumerable rivulets, which, gliding with a 


large and bounteous rivers, that scatter plenty over 
the central and western districts of the Brazos and 
Bexar. Of the tuble Jands beyond the mountains, 





| which are said to be healthy and fertile,little is known; | 


and still less of the northern region, extending to the 
| 42d degree of north latitude. ° " 2 

} 
| which lies within two degrees and a half of the tro 
pic, is as varied as the productive qualities of the 


,Of any other portion of North America. In Texas 
proper it is neither so cold in winter, nor so hot in 
summer, as in the northeastern section of the United 
States.” 

_ Mr. Jefferson, in writing to Mr. Monroe concern- 
ing this country, in 1820, says: 

| ‘To us the province of Texas will be the richest 

state of our Union, without any exception. The 

southern part will make more sugar than we can con- 


‘sume, and the Red river on its north is the most lux- | 


uriant country on earth.” 


ictof opinion, which is engraven on the tablet of | upon this subject, bears testimony as fullows: 


very heart, and written, as it were, with a pencilof | 


‘All accounts concurred in representing Texas to 


ight, upon the history of our country’s popular tri- be extremely valuable. Its superficial extent was 


mphis? 


three or four times greater than that of Florida.— 


Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Pinckney, Mr. Madison, Mr. 
Monroe, Mr. Adams, General Jackson, and Mr Clay. 
Mr. John Q. Adams, secretary of state under the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Monroe, in the summer of 1818, 
learning that settlements were forming on a portion 
of this territory, and, as he believed, by some autho- 
rity of France, or to promote the views or interests 
of that government, sent a special agent there, with 
directions to proceed to the Rio Bravo, (now called 
the Rio del Norte,) and to give warning to the set- 
tlers that the territory was within the ‘United States, 
who would suffer no permanent setilement to be 
made there under any other authority than their 
own.” And he was further directed to manifest “the 
surprise with which the president has seen possession 
thus taken, without authority from the United States, 


that though opposed to the details of the ‘soft acclivity, from the summits of which the eye! of a place within their territorial limits, and upon 


which no lawful settlement can be made without 
their sanction.” 

Mr. D. said he desired to call the attention of ihe 
senate especially to this article in the treaty of 1803, 
as also to the convincing evidence of the fact that 
Texas was, after the treaty, regarded as belonging to 
the United States. 

He was thus particular, for the reason that the 
justice and morality of favoring annexation in a na- 
tional view, had been seriously questioned. He 
would endeavor to shew to these who would patient- 
ly follow him through the history of this territory, at 
whose door lay bad faith and broken covenants. 

This territory was partially settled in 1803, when 





rapid current, unite the waters, until they swell into| 


And Mr. Clay in a speech made in the same year: 


Mr. D. said that he would, for a few moments | The Climate was delicious; the soil fertile; the mar-;| 


plice the territory proposed to be annexed—its re- | Sins of the rivers abounding in live oak; and the 
alive location, its physical and political condition— |COUNtry admitting of easy settlement. It possessed, 


the purpose of seeing whether there was any 
‘cause for the alarm and consternation which 
ie seeined to suppose should attend it. 

Itwas bounded eastwardiy by two states of this 
Mon—Louisiana and Arkansas; southwardly by the 
wif of Mexico; westwardly by the Rio del Norte, 
Xleisive deserts, and almost impassable mountains, 
‘significant as if traced, like the decalogue, by the 
Nget of the Almighty; and northwardly by our west- 
M territory; containing, according to Kennedy, its 
lorian, 324,000 square miies. Its soil and climate 
re described by the same author, as follows: 

Ne soilof Texas presents three distinct natural] 
“pects, by which it is divisivle into a corresponding 
Umber of regions, or districts: the plain or level, 
¢ Undulating or roiling, and the mountainous or hil- 
y m 1 * * * * 

} The prevailing character of the soil of the level 
oes Texas isa rich alluvion—singularly free 
tert ny accumulations of stagnant water, which, 
x en a burning sun and exuberant vegeta- 
' the U era large proportion of the southern parts, 
ae uited States little better than a sickly desert. 
af ney character of the soil, the gradual eleva- 
pueral _ level lands towards the interior, and the 
Meclude th, of the banks from the beds of the streams, 
"Ce tiny formation of swamps to any snjurious 

iT 
bof rolling or undulating region forms the larg- 
Porth we Haiural divisions of Texas. North and 
st of the level section lying between the Sa- 


| moreover, if he were not misinformed, one of the 
' finest ports in the Gulf of Mexico. The productions 
|of which it was capable were suitable to our wants. 
| He would not give Texas for Fierida.” 
Her free white population number 140,000, mostly 
, from the United States, besides 24,000 slaves. She 
as a president, congress, courts of justice, institu- 
tions of religion and Jearning, and thirty-five organ- 
ized counties. She has, too,a charter of freedom, 
sealed with the heart’s blood of her own gallant sons, 
and witnessed and approved by all the leading pow- 
ers of christendoin. 

Let us glance (said Mr. D.) at her political his- 
tory. 

This country, now the subject of so much agita- 
tion, discussion, and contention, was discovered by 
the French in 1685. It was subsequently ceded to 
Spain, and receded to France in 1800. It was ceded 
by France to the United Siates in 1803; and one of 
the articles of the treaty, solemnly made and ratified, 
was as follows: 


“The inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be 
incorporated into Union of the United States, and ad- 
miited as sven as possible, according to the priiciple 
of the federal constitution, to the enjoyment of all 
the rights, advantages, and immunities of citizens ol 
the United States; and, in the mean time, shall be 
protected in the free enjoyment of their liberty, pro- 
perty, and the religion which they profess.” 

The western boundary of this ceded territory was 
declared at the time to be the Rio del Norte; as evi- 





it was ceded to us by France; and by reference to the 


‘article of the treaty just cited, it would be seen that 
The sides of the! its inhabitants were entitled to be admitted into the 
confederacy as soon as they should have a represen- 
‘tative population; and in the mean time they were to 


_be protected in the enjoyment of their liberty, pro- 
| perty, and the religion they professed. 

The residents of this territory, looking at this gua- 
|ranty, and believing they were at no distant day to 
enjoy its fruition as a reward for the hardships, dan- 
gers, and privations of a border life, continued to 
occupy and improve the country; and the poor and 
adventurous from the United States, from the green 


| hills of New England, the Empire, the Keystone, the 
“The climate of Texas, the most southerly partof, young and fertile West, and chivalrous South, con- 
| tinued to flock to this territory, under the same hope 
| and expectation. until 1819. 

soil, and is, perhaps, on the who'e, superior to that) 


Here (Mr. D. said) he would pause to make a 


, point in the morality as well as the law of the case, 


chiefly for the ear of those who seemed to suppose 
‘thatthe inhabitants of Texas in desiring admission 
| into the Union, and those who were willing to admit 
| them, were about to commit an act of great national 
| wrong. : 
But (said Mr. D.) while they were thus awaiting 
the happy period when they should be fully restored 
| to the institutions of the land of their fathers, and 
enjoy again the priceless boon of American citizens, 
atrealy was negotiated by Mr. Adams, and subse- 
quently perfected, and the territory of Texas, with 
ils inhabitants, without their knowledge and consent, 
was ceded to Spain. And this is the manner in which 
our brethern in Texas have been ‘‘protected” in the 
enjoyment of their liberty, property, and religion! aud 
admitted to the privileges vo! the Union!—transferred, 
with their homes, their families, and all they held 
dear, to a capricious, weak and ferocious despotisin 
—alienin fact and in name, in sentiment, in language, 
in education, in habit, pursuit, and religion, 

This (said Mr. D.) 13 the history of this territory 
and this people, in plain English, which has been in- 
geniously glozed over for a quarter of a century, to 
conceal the blunders and the gross injustice by which 
a sentence of national outlawry was attempted to be 
enforced. And he desired no betier arguinent in fa- 
vor of the justice, expediency, and importance of 
re-annexation, than the fact that every admunistra- 
lion since its cession to Spain, had endeavored to re- 
gain it at almost any price. But was this unhallowed 
transfer ever binding upon the inhabitants of ‘Texas? 
He denied that it was. It was frauduleut and void 
upon those principles of natural and eternal justice 
which were paramount to all human authority, and 
which constituted, according to Vattel, the founda- 
tion of national law, 


By a statute of most of the states of the confede- 
racy, no one could alien reai estate of which another 
held possession, claiming title. All transfers, or 
agreements to transfer, were null and void, and the 
parties to such instruments were guilty of a high 
misdemeanor. Although such rule had no legal ap- 
plication here, he would submit, that the transfer of 
this people to a foreign government, under the cir- 
cumstances, was a violation of the same spirit of 
justice in which it was founded, in the sight of Hea- 
ven, and an infliction which none but a tame, spiriv- 
less, and degraded race would endure. 





Nor did the inhabitants of ‘I'exas ever for a mo~- 
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ment submit to this humiliating transfer. Upon} 


the publication of the Spanish treaty, they assemb!ed 
in solemn convention, and in language bold, indig- 
nant, and befitting the sons of revolutionary sires, 
recited the history of their wrongs, and declared 
that— 

“The recent treaty between Spain and the United 
States of America has dissipated an illusion too long 
fondly cherished, and has roused the citizens of Tex- 
as from the torpor into which a fancied security had 
Julled them. They have seen themselves, by a conven- 
tion to which they were no party, literally abandon- 
ed to the dominion of the crown of Spain, and left 
a prey not only to impositions already intolerable, 
but to all those exactions which Spanish rapacity is 
fertile in devising. 

“The citizens of Texas would have proved them- 
selves unworthy of the age in which they live—un- 
worthy of their ancestry of the kindred republics of 
the American continent—could they have hesitated, 
in this emergency, as to what course to pursue.— 
Spurning the fetters of colonial vassalage—disilain- 
ing to submit to the most atrocious desputisin that 
ever disgraced the annals of Europe—they have re- 
solved, under the blessings of God, to be free.” 

This independence she substantially maintained; 
for although Spain occasionally made predatory in. 
cursions Upon her territory with a hostile army, she 
never bowed her neck to the degrading vassalage; 
and when Mexico established her independence, and 
suspended—for she never closed her intestine broiis 
— Texas joined the Mexican confederacy as a free, 
independent, and sovereign state. In 1833 she fram- 
ed and advpted a state constitution, as she had the 
right to do by the articles of confederation, and sent 
her agent to the central government with a tespect- 
ful memorial, asking au mission under the constitution 
she had framed. Her memorial was rejected, and 
her agent thrown into prison. 

In 1335, the miniature Nero of the age, Santa 
Anna, estab'ished a central military dictatorship up- 
on the ruins of the Mexican confederacy. Texas 
refused to acknowledge his authority, and he abolish- 
ed her local Jegistature. She called a convention, 
framed a provisional government, and pledged her- 
self to stand by the original constitution, and he sent 
an army to subdue her. His arasy was defeated, 
captured, and released upon parole of honor, and 


under an agreement on his part not to oppose further | 


the constilutiun of 1824, under which Texas entered 
the Mexican confederacy. 

The miliary despotism continuing to bear sway, 
in March, 1836, the people of Texas, being goaded 
beyond endurance by repeated and aggravated 
wrongs, elected delegates to a convention, who, in 
the true spirit of the revolution, reeited, in glowing 
language, the reasons which compelled them to a 
separation, and closed with the following emphatic 
declaration: 

“We, therefore, the delegates, with plenary pow- 
ers, of the peopie of Texas, in solemn conveation 
assembied, appealing toa candid world for the ne- 














morning the execution of four hundred and twelve 
American prisoners was commenced, and continued 
till eight, when the last of the number was shot. At 
eleven commenced the operation of burning their 
bodies. But what an awful scene did the field pre- 
sent when the prisoners were executed, and fell 
dead in heaps! And what spectator could view it 
without horror? They were all young, the oldest 
not more than thirty, and of fine florid complexions. 
When the unfortunate youths were brought to the 
place of death, their lamentations, and the appeals 
which they uttered to heaven in their own language, 
with extended arms, kneeling or prostrate on the 
earth, were such as mizht have caused the very 
stones to cry outin compassion.” 

But the same blood which had been poured out at 
Lexington and Bunker’s Hiil,at Saratoga and at 
Yorktown, still coursed in other veins—the same 
high hopes and manly daring—the same scorn of a 
tyrant’s frown anda tyrant’s chains, animated the 
bosoms of the brave sons of Texas. They met their 
oppressor before the great tribunal and dernier resort 
of nations—the field of strife,—once more waged 
their battle upon the plains of San Jacinto. Despo. 
lism was overthrown—liberty triumphed. Santa 
Anna was then the acknowledged dictator and chief- 


treaty, acknowledging the independence of Texas 


official capacity as chief of the Mexican nation, and 
the generals Don Vincente Filasola, Don Jose-Urrea, 
Don Joaquin Ramirez y Sesma, and Don Antonio 


sanction and ratify the full, entire, and perfect inde- 
pendence of the republic of ‘Texas, with such boun- 


the same.” 





ledged by all the leading powers of the earth, and 
'has been maintained by her inviolate for about nine 
"years; and yet we are told that she isa revolting 
iprovince subject to Mexico; and that her indepen- 
dence must stand in abeyance until Mexico shall 
find leisure and meansto reconquer her. And espe- 
‘cially are we admonished by the senator from Ken- 
tucky, (Mr. Morehead) to abstain fro:n any nego- 
tiation with Texas until Mexico shall have closed 
‘her intestine broils, and be no longer at war with 
herself. 

We are urged to square our opinions and our ac- 
tions to suit the caprices of this spu'tering and fitful 
government—this turbulent and fugitive pseudo re- 
|public, whose star of liberty twinkles faintly for a 
'momeot upon the horizon’s verge, and is then ob- 
.scured in blood and darkness. 
| Its leading spirits and dictators, through its brief 
history, had been vibrating between the diadem and 





‘the dungeon, g.ving lessons in cruelty and blood, and 


i 


falling victims to their own sanguinary code. 
The Athenians, in the capricious treatment of 


cessities of our conditions, do hereby resolve and /| their rulers, are said to have aduwinistered the hein- 
declare that our political connection with the Mexi- | luck one day as the penalty for some real or suppos- 


can nation has forever ended; and that the people 


'ed offence, and the next to have erected a statue to 


of ‘Texas do now constilute a free, sovereign, and in-|comme:norate the virtues of the deceased. But 


dependent republic, and are fully invested wiih all the 
rizhts and attributes which properly belong to inde 

pendent nations; and, couscious of the rectitude of 
our intentions, we fearlessly and confidently submit 
the issue to the Supreme Arbiter of the destinies of 
BDations ” 

‘Then came the monster and military despot, Santa 
Anua, at the bead of an army of eight thousand, 
deciaring indiscriminate death to all who should op 
pose his progress or authority. This war of exter- 
mination was prosecuted on his part against the de- 
voted Jexians with more than savage ferocity. Look 
at the history of the Texian revotution, literally 
written in blood. See your brave sons chained, im- 
prisoned, starved, and wantonly murdered, because 
they fought like their fathers to defend their homes 
and their firesides, their wives and their children, 
aguinst the licentivusness, murder, and rapine of a 
bioud-thirty and merciless tyrant, to whose caprices 
they had been abandoned by a Curistian people, who 
gave them birth, and had promised, in the face of a 
civilized word to nourish and protee! them. 

For the beuefit of those who have been so lavish 
in their censure of this brave peuple, and had appa- 
rently justified the prosecution of the Mexican war, 
he desived altentiin for a moment to the execution 
of prisoners at Goliad, after they had surrendered 
under written stipucations that they should be treated 
as prisoners of war, according to the usage of civili- 
zed nations. It was an extract of a letter from a 
Mexican officer, and might be fouud in Pease’s His- 
tory of Texas: 

“This day, Pulm Sunday, March 27, has been to 
me a day of most heartfelt sorrow. At six in the 


Mexico, reversing the order of proceediigs, first 
commemorates the virtues, and then administers her 
penalties. 


sanguinary god be appeased or sated! If Texian in- 


tained? Shall she yet deinand that hecatombs of hu- 
man victims be offered up as in the days when the 


mas, and the people of her mountains were thrown 


chase! or, can hernegaltive caprice suspend a na- 
tion's birthright, and enslave forever, by the impo- 
tence of her will, a people who have successfully 
defied her arms? 

Mr. D. said he would inquire whether Texas was 
the less an independent government because Mexi- 
co sullenly refused to ratify the treaty of her chief- 
tain acknowledging her independence; and, if so, 
whether the United States would now be colonial 
dependencies if Great Britain had chosen to with- 
hold her assent toa treaty of peace and separation, 
but had acquiesced in both? 

Von Marten says: 


‘*A foreign nation. not under any obligation to in- 
terfere, does not appear to violate its perfect obliga- 
tions, nor to deviate frow the principles of neu- 
trality, if, in adhering to the possession, (without 
examining into its legality,) it treats as a sovereign 
him who is actually on the throne, and as an inde- 
pendent nation, people who have declared and still 
maintain themselves independent”. 





Mr. Webster, as secretary of state, in his corres- 
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tain of Mexico, and as such, together with his ge- ' 
nerals, he made, signed, sealed, and delivered a. 


and containing, among other articles, the following. | 
‘Fourth. That the president, (Santa Anna,) in his | 


Gaona, chiefs of armies, do solemnly acknowledge, | 


daries as are hereafter set forth and agreed upon by | 


The independence of Texas has been acknow- | 


When (said Mr. D.) shall the vengeance of this 
dependence cannot be perfected without the further | 
acknowledgment of Mexico, how shall that be ob- | 
proud Aztec revelled in the hail of the Montezu-' 


for support, like Ishmael, upon the crossbow and the | 


See 
————., 
——. 


— 


pondence with the Mexican government in 
says: 

‘Mexico may have chosen to consider, and 
still choose to consider Texas as having been at ¥ 
times since 1835, and as still continuing a rebell; 
province; but the world has been obliged to takes 
very different view of the matter.” mf 

‘And it must be added, that the constitution b 
lic treaties, and the laws, oblige the president i. 
gard Texas as an independent state, and its teenie 
as no partof the territory of Mexico.” " 

But it is asked why Texas should desire to he , 
nexed. This could be readily answered, Hy, hal 
already shown that, from 1803 to 1819, her Citizen 

located there upon the faith of the treaty stipulating 

to admit them into the union. Besides, it was thei 
| fatherland—the land of “their early and sinless pa 
|—the home where they sported in childhuod, anj 
| Sped joyously down the stream of time with the pay 
companions of tife’s unclouded morning. Here, j; 
ithe village churchyard rest the sacred ashes of thei 
beloved dead—here are yet the brethren and siste, 
| with whom 


“‘They grew in beauty side by side.” 


What state of the confederacy would consent to 
be dismembered? What territory to be shut oy 





from the anticipated privileges of the union? Why 
people, born, raised, and educated under the fostey, 
ing spirit of our institutions—under the broad ay, 
of our laws and entitled to their protection—woy\ 
/ willingly forego the privilege? What citizens woulj 
| consent to be expatriated—what child be disowned 
or abandoned? 

The senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Morehead) 
with imposing eloquence and figure, grouped th 
twenty-six happy sisters of the confederacy, and |y. 

mented that their enjoyment should be disturbed by 
this instrusive stranger. 

But Jet us pursue this aptly-sugzested illustration 
a little farther. The twenty-six sisters have assem. 
bled upon a gala-day at the cear old mansion, 
brighten the chain of friendship and affection—tp 
aid and console each other by their counsels, and 
strengthen the ties of sympathy which unite them, 
_We can see, in the mind’s eye, in that happy grou 

the rosy daughters of New England—the stately 
E npire—the proud Keystone—the glowing west, 
and the sunny south. But whose is that supplicat 
ing form standing in the distance—who is that dark 
haired and childlike sister asking permission toil 
around the hearth-stone of her earlier years and 
taste again of the joys of home from which her af 
fections have never wandered? She is of the same 
parents born, and craves the protection and guid 
auce of her sisters of maturer age—the bevefitsof 
the family umion. But her humbie request is not 
granted. She is told by the joyous sisterhood that 
their cup of felicity is overflowing, and they fearher 
presence may infuse the poison of jealousy and do- 
/mestic discontent. She is admonished to withdray, 
lest she may mar the moral beauty of the scene We 
have just contemplated. She is told to go fort 
‘and buffet aione the tempests of the world; to wilt 
stand as best she may, its seductions and alluremenls 
its temptations and its snares. 
She now appeals to the common parent; and shall 
her voice be unheeded? Even the prodigal sot, 
when he returned repentant, was hailed with opé 
‘arms. How much more, then, shall the child be re 
ceived who has discharged with fidelity all its duties 
‘and relations? ; 


But, (Mr. D. said) he would no longer pursue 
0 4, 


gress 


‘figure which had been presented, and would pr 
to notice brifly the constitutional right of cone 
‘toadmit Texas intothe umon. This question ha 
been so fully and ably discussed, that he would en 
| it only a passing notice. ‘The clause of the const 
‘tion conferring this power, is in the following a 

‘New states may be admitted by the congress 
ito thig union; but no new state shall be forme m 
erected within the jurisdiction of any othet 7° 
nor any state to be formed by the juncuod of os 
or more states or parts of states, without the ‘ } 
sent of the legislatures of the states coacerne 
well as of the congress.” —_ 

This language was plain, clear, and une qa 
and if it meant what it purported, there nae my 
doubt of the power. But every effort whica a 
ingenuity could devise had been put 10 requisiti ‘ 
invent some reading or establish some priuclP™ 
construction by which the power stiouid retie 
denied than given. 

Mr. Justice Story, in his valuable Comm 
on the Constitution, says: toyed it 
“In the first place, then, every word emp’ vA : 
the constitution is to be expounded 1 ils Pre ish 
vious, and common sense, unless the queen Oe ih 

es some ground to control, qualify or © “ 
Constitutions are not designed for metaphys!”” 
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logical subtleties, for niceties of express!e4 
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S authority of Justice Story, who says: 


; Son, and the assumption of power into which con- 
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pee 
=< riety, for elaborate shades of meaning or 
ical ages as 2 of philosophical acuteness, or judi- 
for the They are instruments of a practical! 


founded on the common business of human 
pat ted to common wants designed for common 


jife, oF ted for common understandings. The 
~ ng them; the people adopt them; the peo- 
; oa be supposed to read them with the help of 
: se sense; and cannot be presumed to admit in 


~ any recondite meaning, or any extraordinary 


them 


ce constitution, then, (said Mr. D.) declares that 


ew states may be admitted by congress; and the 
titution is to be read, understood and construed 
rinciples of plain common sense: and upon 
: r Foding, understanding the construction, who 
‘all maintain that no such power is conferred? 
Hout it is said, with much apparent confidence, and 
often repeated, that this power was given to admit 
new states from territory belonging to the U. States 
at the time of the admission. If any argument was 
necessary tO confute this far fetched view, it might 
be found in the significant and unanswerable fact 
that, while this clause of the constitution was under 
discussion by its framers in convention, this articie, 
gs originally submitted, was as follows: “New 
states, lawfully constituted or established, within 
the limits of the United States, may be admitted,” 
&e.; which was rejected, and the article adopted as 
above. 4d 

Resort had been had to the history of the times 
to find some authority for expunging this plain power 
{rom the cc.stitution, or for introducing into the in- 
strument some qualifying language. 

The debates of the members of the convention, 
their correspondence, public and private, at the 
time, as Well as the opinions of individual members 
aflerwards, are now eagerly sought forto reverse 
and overrule one of the plainest provisions of the 
constilution. He admitted that there were cases 
where this mode of construction was admissible; but 
thiswas not one, for the language did not fairly ad- 
mitof doubt; and for this position he had also the 


“Contemporary construction is properly resorted 
‘toto illustrate and confirm the text, to explain a 
doubtful phrase, or to expound an obscure clause; 
and in proportion to the uniformity and universality 
of that construction, and the known ability and ta- 
lents of those by whom it was given, is the credit to 
which it is entitied. It can never abrogate the text; 
itcan never fritter away its obvious sense, it can 
| never narrow down its true limitations; it can never 
enlarge its natural boundaries.” 

But if contemporaneous history was admissible, 
its whole evidence was against them, and went to 
support the express power of the constitution. The 
original articles of confederation provided for the 
admission of Canada into the union. Mr. Mapison, 
in the Federalist, speaking of the omission to pro- 
Vide by the articles of confederation for the admis- 
sion to the union of new states other than the colo- 
nies, and of the advantage derived thereby from the 
constitution, says: 

“We have seen the inconvenienec of this omis- 


gress has been led by it. With great propriety, 
therefore, has the new system supplied the defect.” 
rhe objections now raised in the senate were un- 
Successfully urged upon the adoption of the consti- 
lution, and might, if traced to their true source, be 
| ‘ound to be as oid as that sacred instrument. They 
p created neither intimidation nor alarm then, and 
why should they now? They were then quieted by 


* calm and elevated reasoning of the patriots of 


me interesting period, and might now be met with 
fount words from the same pure and inexhaustible 
Mr Me Tn the 14th. number of the Federalist, 
oo ! adison, in the discussion of these very ques- 

"Ss, and in vindicating the then new constitution, 


a . ° ° . . 
N explaining the bewefits which its adoption would 
Con er, Says: 


“ 
Po that remains, within this branch of our in- 
rawn Ne to take notice of an objection that may be 
Union poh the great extent of country which the 
Ject ‘iis A tew observations on this sub- 
b edve e the more proper, as itis perceived that 
Wetheaiven con of the new constitution are availing 
he tame of @ prevailing prejudice with regard to 
in order oa sphere of repuvlican adininistration, 
Of those solid’ ce by imaginary difficulties, the want 
vain to find, objections which they endeavor in 
‘ 
% he error which limits republican government 


i harrow district has been unfolded and refuted 


Preceding Papers, 


Seins to o I remark here only that it 


confoundins itsrise and prevalence chiefly to the 
“As the © of a repubiie with a democracy. J 
lance fron natural limit of a democracy is the dis- 


ae 








—_—_—_ 





the most remote citizens to assemble as often as 


their public functions demand, and will melide no 


greater number than will join in those functions, so 
the natural limit of a republic 1s the distance from 
the centre, which will barely allow the representa- 
tives of the people to meet as often as may be ne- 
cessary for the administration of public affairs. * * 
“The immediate object of the federal constitution 
is to secure the union of the thirteen primitive states, | 
which we know to be practicable, and to add to them 
such other states as may arise in their own bosoms, 
or in their neighborhood, which we cannot doubt to be | 
equally practicable.” 
Mr. Gouverneur Morris evidently believed that 
such power was intended to be given to congress by a | 
majority of the convention which framed the con- 
stitution, for in his letters to Mr. Livingston, ex- | 
pressing an adverse private opinion, he admits that | 
that article could not have been adopted with the | 
restrictive clause. 
Mr. D. sail, before hastening to his next position, 
he begged leave to refer to the opinion of an eminent 
citizen of his own state, recent, to be sure, but one 
which had not been expressed without much consi- 
deration. He alluded to the letter of Mr Van Bu-,| 
ren to Mr. Hammett, written during the last session | 
of congress, upon the power of congress to admit! 
new states fiom foreign territory. Mr. Van Buren 
examines at some length the constitutional question, 
and says: 
“The matter, therefore, stands as it would do if | 
the constitution said, ‘new states may be admitted by | 
the congress into this union,’ without addition or | 
restriction That these words taken by themselves, 
are broad enough to authorize the admission of ter 
ritory of Texas, cannot, 1 thank, be well doubted, | 
nordo [ perceive upon what principle we can set up 
limitations to a power so unqualifiedly recognized by 
the constitution inthe plain simple words I have 
quoted, and with which no other provision of that 
instrument conflicts in the slightest degree. * * * 
I have not, therefore, been able to bring my mind 
to any other satisfactory conclusion than that it was 
the intention of the convention to give the power of. 
admitting new states to congress, with no other li 
mitations than those which are specified in that in- 
strument. 

“The language employed, the specification of cer- 


| 
| 


‘ 


siou of that which is now referred to, together with 
the subsequent and continued actionof the new go- 
vernment, all seem to combine to render the inter- 
pretation of the constitution the true one.” 


But the senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Choate) 
had, with commendable ingenuity, taken his stand 
upon what he was pleased to term the “outside,” of 
the constitution, and lovked in upon the deliberations 
of the convention, and from such view bad argued 
that from the very nature of things, no such power 
would have been conferred by suct: a body. 

Waiving the numerous answers which occurred to 
this portion of the argument of that learned senator 
and distinguished lawyer, Mr. D. could imagine the 
senator acting professionally, and defending his clien: 
against the obligation of a bond. The instrument 
containing penalty and condition, signature, seal, and 
subscribing witness, all valid and genuire; but the 
counsel would, as in this case, take his stand, as it 
were, ‘‘outside the bond,” and look in, in imagina- 
tion, upon the trassaction at the time of its execution, 
and conclude, against all evidence, from the nature 
of things, that such bond could not have been made 
by his chent! His client had no cccasion to give 3 
bond with so large a penalty, with such condition, 
bearing such rate ol interest, so speedily to fall due; 
and therefore the counsel would insist it shoul! b: 
adjudged that the bond was notexecuted. Would 
such an argument be made, relied upon, or enter 
tained? 

The honorable senator from Connecticut, (Mr. 
Huntingdon), had examined, at some jength, th 
meaning of the word “new,” in the article under 
discussion, and seemed to ijacist that a ‘new state,” 
could not be an ‘old one,” and imasmuch as ‘Texas 
being an organized government, and a state of a few 
years’ standing, was not a ‘**new state,” and could net, 
therefore, be admitted. Mr. D. said when he saw 
the learned senator raise this objection as a reason 
for denying the constitutional power of congress in 
this respect, he felt re assured that there was grea 
dearth of material for argument prevailing in that 
neigh. orhood. 

‘The word ‘‘new,” (said Mr, D.) is a relative term. 
The farwer leaves his farm scarcely cleared of the 
forest trees, an! enters upon one which has been long 
in a state of cultivation, and designated tne jatter as 
his ‘new” farm. The merchant changes his store 
or his dweiling, the mechanic his shop, and ihe law- 
yer his office—and each in his tura speaks of his 





M the central point, which will just perinit 


“new”? tenement or location. This is the popular 


ee 


tain restrictions, the adoption and subsequent exclu- | 
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and every-day meaning which is given to this word 


in all the relations of life; and we have already seen, 
upon acknowledged authority, that such meaning is 
to be given to the words of a constitution. Aad 
every additional member sdinitted to the confederacy 
isa ‘new state’? in its relations, whether it has be- 
fore held political existence or not: new to the con- 
federacy—new tn ils relative existence 

The same senator had insisted that if Texas shoul? 
be admitted, she could not have a representation i 
the senate until the expiration of nine years, the 
fundamental law having provided that no person 
should be elected a senator whic had not been for that 
period a citizen of the United States. This objection, 
if valid, would form no argument against the pro- 
posed admission, and would only affect her represen- 
tution. It would Be seen, however, that such a con- 
struction would at once expe] the senators from Ar- 
kansas from their seats, an] froin any other states 
formed from our own territories, which had not been 
for that term, one of the United S:ates. Phe argu- 
ment was entirely aruficial and teehiieal—had pro- 
bably never been thoughtof before. much less grave- 
iy urged upon the floor of the senate. The sane 
construction would have deprived every state in the 


-conlederacy of a representation in the senate for nine 


years from its adicission, 

The clause in question, as well as that which re- 
lated to the citizenship. applied only to the citizens 
and subjects of other governments as such, who 
should renounce their former allegiance, and declare 
their intentions to become citizens of the Un.ted 
States 

Mr D. said he would barely allude to the almost 
Protean forins which opposition to this power to ad- 
mit sew states had assumed in debate. 

The honorable and learned committee upon foreign 
relations admitted that the power existed, aud might 
be exerted by the wentyrdline power; but denied 
that it could be by congress, untii the territory should 
first be acquired by treaty. Others seemed to admit 
that territory might be acquired by treaty, but that 
iteould not bring with it population. Others still 
maintar.ed that large sections or territories, could not 
be obtained even by treaty; but that small sections 
night be, for the purpose of rounding out corners or 
making lines of demarcation more to suil the interest 
or convenience of the respective governments; though 
they had not attempted to desczibe how many acres 
these fractional sections might contain; nor whether 
the constitution was intended to admit them in 
square, round, triangular, or cblung form; and others 
denied that any territory could be ac quired under 
any power whatever given by the constitution, 

Time would not enable hiram to notice these objec- 
tions in detail; and he should therefore refer all who 
denied the power to admit eitver territory or popu- 
lation, to the learned committee, for their answer as 
to the existence of the power; and for that purpose 
would beg leave to turn for a moment to the report 
of the learned chairman, (Mr. Archer.) 

In speaking of the power given by the constitution 
to admit new states, the report says: 

“The committee, or a inajority, (and when the de- 
signation is employed, it is desirec that it may be re- 
garded as inpurting only a majority), entertained the 
undoubting opinion, that not on what have received 
the denomination of latitudinons or liberal principles 
of construction of the constitution only, but in con- 
formity with the strictest, the power in question is 
clearly to be derived.” 

And in discussing the power to admit both territory 
and population, it adds: 

‘May, then, a foreign populztion be introduced in 
mass into the political community of the Union? Is 
there a power to do thi-? Population, m the transfers 
of political subjection, foliows, according to the 
usages of nations, the comditioa of the Lercitory to 
which it is attached. ‘Tie modes of transfer may 
vary. Conqnest may dispose; Cession Whatever 
the mode, however, the law applies, the population 
goes along and is embraced in the condition. If ter- 
ritory may be received, then so inay population, its 
concomitant and adjunct. “Phe committee had no 
room, therefore, for distinction as regards population 
or territory, in reference to the question of the pow- 
er of the governinent to introduce them mo ihe 
Union.” 

The report, then, having fully conceded the exist- 
ence of the poser to admit both territory and popu- 
lation, it was only necessary he should discuss with 
the committee wich particular department of the 
government was authorized tu exert it—ihey insi-t- 
ing that it rested exelusivel, tm the lreaty-making 
po ver, and he contending, with others, Uiatil was 
clearly vested in congress, though he adunutted it 
Mirntbe exerted by either. 

In maintaining for luis power, he would 
refer ag:in to the pian jet he constitution, and 
frm thence to a very abic speech delivered at the 
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last session of congress, by the honorable chairman, 
(Mr. Archer), upon the treaty for the annexation of 
Texas—a speech in which that learned senator had 
fully, ably, and truly maintained that this power was 
given to congress by the constitution, and had passed 
a just and forcidle commentary upon constitutional 
construction: 

‘‘He admitted, then, a power in our government to 
acquire foreign territory—whether original or induced 
it did not matter to inquire. The power, as it had 
been most beneficially exerted, admitted of resort 
again, if exigency should demand, as in the case of 
Louisiana, or advantage persuade, as in that of the 
two Floridas. He went still farther. He recognized 
the authority to admit foreign states into the eonfed- 
eracy. He knew the grounds on which this propo- 
sition had heen denied, denounced, and made the sub- 
ject of apprehension. This did not hinder his recog- 
nition of it. The phrase in the constitution was of 
the largest character, ‘congress shall have power to 
admit pew states intothe Union.’ Where shall sanc- 
tion be found, for limitation on the operation of lan- 
guage, of this generality and comprehensiveness?— 
Not in the circumstances of the case. We were in 
juxtaposition with provinces, of which our fathers 
of the revolution had ccrtainly contemplated the in- 
troduction into their confederacy as not improbable, 
inasmuch as they had extended invitation to it. A 
deputation had been sent to Canada, during the war 
of the revolution, to press this invitation. Suppose 
concert in a common policy of states, on our contt- 
nent, as the counterpoise and safeguard against a 
foreign continental policy—of the principles of our 
forms of political institution, impesilled in conflict, 
or by the policy of adverse forms—should demand 
the incorporation of cqgtiguous American states, for 
more imposing meet it effective action, more 
indisputable security; were we to be regarded as 
precluded, could the framers of the constitution, 
those far-seeing friends of country and freedom, have 
designed to preclude us, from this great resource of 
power and instrument of safety? Did it involve no 
undue and unworthy imputation on their renowned 
political sagacity and unparalleled circumspection to 
make such a supposal? ° € ‘ , ° 

‘He (Mr. A.) had no hesitation upon this point on 
the mere lanszuage of the constitution. He repu- 
diated this practice, perpetual in its employment 
here, of going behind the language of the constitu- 
tion, when that was plain, to contemporaneous his- 
tory and labored expositions derived from the opi- 
nions of individuals. Where ambiguity was not ad. 
mitted and patent, the language ought to stand as the 
sole exponent. But how raise an ambiguity on lan- 
guage so explicit? ‘Congress shall have power to 
admit new states into the Union.’ ” 

In justice to the distinguished author of both the 
report and of the speech, (Mr. Archer) he should 
say that the honorable senator had frankly declared 
upon the floor that he had entertained the opinion 
given in the above extract of his speech until re- 
cently; but upon more perfect examination during 
the present session, he had been convinced he was in 
error, and had arrived at the conclusion specified in 
the report. But (Mr. D. said) he cited the opinions 
of the speech against the report, not for any personal 
reason, but as a fair and legitimate argument; and he 
would inquire in all kindness, which was entitled to 
the highest consideration, the doctrines of the speech, 
which were the results produced by the experience 
of a life devoted to the public service; or the doc- 
trines of the report, which were the offspring of a 
few week’s reflection? 

‘Under which king Bezonian? 


Which was to serve as a lamp to light the steps of 
the inquiring statesman in after times along the 
siraight and narrow pathway of the constitution, 
which leads to happiness and safety? And whic 
will the honorable senatur himself recognize as the 
legitimate, and which the spurious issue? Which 
as the child of the bond, and which of the free wo- 
man? 

The argument that congress might abuse the pow- 
er, Was an argument against confiding power to that 
department of the government, and not the existence 
of the power. If the three branches may violate 
their trusts openly, may not two of the same abuse 
theirs secretly? If pernicious consequences flow 
from annexing territory by act of congress, will it 
mitigate the evils to admit upon like conditions by 
treaty stipulations? 

If one state is mmprovidently admitted by congress, 
may not another be admitted by treaty? If it ts urg- 
ed that congress may jeopard the best interests of 
the Union by the indiscreet exercise of this power, 
it might be answered, that, by a like exercise of the 
power to declare war agaist the world, which is 
uudisputed, our national existence may 0e blotted 














exercise of this power by congress which is not ap- 
plicable to every other one conferred by the consti- 
tution. 

The power to admit new states by act of congress 
was expressed—the power to admit by treaty rested 
in implication. Congress proceeded in its action 
openly, in the face of, day, and had the benefits of 
popular sanction or dissent in its progress, treaties 
were negotiated in secret, through the occult pro- 
cess of diplomacy. Admission by congress required 
the assent of the president, senate, and house of re- 
presentatives; admission by treaty dispensed with the 
voice of the popular branch altogether. 

Before finally dismissing this branch of the sub- 
ject, (Mr. D. said,) he would refer to the report of 
the committee of foreign relations for a moment, for 
the purpose of acknowledging the high satisfaction 
it afforded him to be able to concur entirely, as he 
did, in the opinions expressed in that part of the re- 
port to which he was about to cail attention. It was 
this: The committee, in discussing the treaty-makinag 
power, and commenting with approbation upon the 
strict construction recommended by Mr. Jefferson, 
define the character and office of this power as fol- 
lows: 

“The treaty-making power, under this construc- 
lion, can never be any other than subsidiary—is 
never a power independent in its vocation, however 
it is so in its name and its structure. It is the hand- 
maid—waits on the occasions of the other powers; 
and though in no posture to receive orders from 
them, it never yet moves to its exertion save in su- 
bordination to their desires.” 
| This (Mr. D. said) was all he had contended for, 
| although he had not been able to furnish as apt an 
illustration as had the honorable committee. He 
‘had no doubtin this case that the treaty-making 
| power—the handmaid—would patiently wait on the 
| occasion of congress, her mistress; and should her 
| services be .equired, ‘‘move to her exertion,” in su- 
| bordination to the desires of her superior. But con- 
gress, the mistress, had elected to discharge this high 
duty herself; and therefore had, at preser.t, no occa- 
sion to call upon her handmaid to exercise her voca- 
tion. 

The domestic institution of slavery, which existed 
in Texas, had been strongly urged both here and 
| elsewhere, as an insuperable objection to admitting 
that country to the Union. Upou that institution, in 
the abstract, he would not now comment. He could 
not say little without saying much; and as the sub- 
| ject was in no Jegitimate respect under discussion, 
he had listened, with extreme regret, to remarks 
which had been made upon both sides of the senate. 
He need not say, he trusted, were it either proper or 
necessary, what were his opinions upon the subject, 
| formed, as they had been, as well from habit and ed- 
| ucation, as from much examination and reflection. 

If the annexation of Texas was to create or give 
an institution of that character to either country 
which it did not possess before, or was to render its 
burdens greater, or increase the number of those de- 
prived of freedoin; or if its duration, was to be pro- 
longed by the proposed connexion; then might such 
obiections be urged with great propriety and force. 
But it was scarcely pretended that either of these 
consequences would flow from the proposed union, 
and all who would look the question fully in the face 
would see that they could not. 

The admission of Texas to the Union would, 
doubless, increase the number of slaves there, but it 
would take them from the northerly slave states, un- 
ti] it would virtually abolish itself in those states, as 
it had already done in Delaware; and the slave would 





more southern latitude. And should he ever regain 
his freedom, he would see, upon his southern border, 
a dark race of men, who would hail him as a bro- 
ther, and extend to him the hand of political and so- 
cial equality, which would never be done here.— 
The question of slavery had been placed beyond the 
reach of federal legislation by the compromises of 
the constitution; and the attempt, on the part of con- 
gress, to mitigate its evils to any considerable ex- 
tent, would be as vain as to prescribe periods for the 
flight of migratory birds, or to establish by law 
boundaries to protect the tropical insects from the 
frosts of winter. 

Although under the influence and within the con- 
trol of state Jegislation, its abolition or duration de- 
pended more upon other causes than even upon this, 
as had been said by the senator from Pennsylvania, 
(Mr. Buchanan,) who had made an allusion to a 
speech of that extraordinary man, Randolph, of Ro- 
anoke, trom which he (Mr. D-) would give a brief 
extract. Mr. Randoiph said: 

“The disease will run its course—it has run its 
course in the northern states; itas beginning to run 
its course ian Maryland. Tbe natural death of sla- 











out. Nor can any argument be raised against the 


very is the unprolitableness of its most expensive la- 


find a climnate more congenial to his nature in a, 








bor. {t is also beginning in the meadow and, 
country of Virginia. Among those People the 
who have no staple that can pay for slave labor *t 
pecially among those who have none or ye; ya 
slaves, these are the strenuous advocates of all tie 

principles—in Virginia most of them of the best ie 
tentions—all of them mistaken, The Moment - 
labor of the slave ceases to be profitable to the tp “ 
ter, or very soon after it has reached that Stage : 
the slave will not run away from his master th 
master will run away from the slave; and this is the 
history of the passage from slavery to freedom y 
the villainage of England.” 


Allow me to enquire for a moment, (said Mr, p 
while we are so loud and emphatic in the denunei,, 
tion of this institution, and are urging it as a reason 
of all others why Texas should not be admitte; ty 
the Union, what answer we should return to this Sige 
ter republic, if, after passing these resolutions and 
transmitting them to her government for @PProval op 
rejection, we should be advised by her constitu 
authorities that all the stipulations, terms, conjj 
tions, and guaranties were agreeable, but one insy. 
mountable objection exists to her acceptance? gy 
says she learns that we hold in perpetual bondage, 
dark race of men, and subsist upon their toil, and 
that this mjustice is tolerated by our constitution anj 
our laws. Should we not indignantly throw back 
the taunt that the same charge lay at her own doo, 
and, while we are deploring that a mote shoald ob, 
scure her vision, may she not point us to the besg 
that obstructs our own. 

Great Britain, too, has added her sympathizing 
voice, and in a spirit of philanthropy peculiar to 
herself, condemns an institution which she planted 
upon our shores m the days of our colonial depen 
dence, so deeply and securely that even the blood of 
the revolution could not exterminate it. Having 
abolished her domestic slavery when, and not be 
fore, it became unprofitable, upon her all-absorbing 
principle of pounds, shillings, and pence, her sensi 
bility is now extending itself to the oppressed of 
other lands than her own. But has she not learned 
that African slavery is but a single verse in the wile 
and ample page of human wrongs? Has she looked 
at her own suffering, starving, and dying poor? Hu 
she seen the thousand gentle beings who are annua: 
ly crushed beneath a system which robs labor of its 
reward and industry of its bread? Has she visited 
the abodes of her own metropoltan wretchedness, 
and rescued the young who are breathing a malaria 
which intoxicates the soul? Has she contemplated 
the vast oceans of blood which her thirst for domi 
ion over man has caused to flow; or dried up th 
tears, or soothed the anguish she has created? Or, 
has her genius of philanthropy bid adieu to her own 
proud shores, to weep over the dusky child plucking 
its wild flowers upon the odor-laden plains of Texas 

Mr. D. looked forward, in imagination, to tal 
happy moment when every human wrong should be 
redressed—when this cup of tears and anguish should 
pass—when the feiters should fall from the Jimbs 
every creature bearing the impress of his maker, 
and all should sit together under the wide spread 
branches of the tree of liberly, protected by its sitt 
ter, and subsisting upon its fruits. 

Great Britain, too, had modestly advised that 
would be both unjust and unwise to exten! our le 
ritory. When (said Mr. D.) did she ever omit 0 
take possession of any section, island, continent, 
country, which she bad power to obtain, and which 
was worth having or preserving? It had been triu 
phantly and truly said, her drum-beat encircled the 
world, and that the sunshine never ceased to lig! 
up some portion of her dominions; and if she conti 
ued to extend ber territories on this continenl, : 
might soon be said that not only her drumbeat, bul 
her bristling bayonets encircled the United Stal 
upon American soil. 

Adopting the same argument, the same notes” 
alarm have been sounded by those upon the ol 
side who have joined in this debate. A territory 
which was formerly our own; which every admin 
tration since 1819 had endeavored to recover ee 
advantages it would confer; which is peopled bY ti 
children, and our brethren—is now regarded 45 , 
Grecian horse, bearing not only bands of wip 
men, bent on the stern and bloody errand of en , 
devastation, but every ill to which frail humanity 
heir. 4.) and 

The senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Morehea®s/ ' 
from Massachusetts, (Mr. Choate,) had vite |) 
each other in lightening the vividness of the lea 
picture. 

When the Christian was looking 
faith beyond the clouds and darkness 0! 
and awaiting the ushering in of that per! 
striles and agilations of this bleak wor 
hushed in brotheriy peace—to the time : 
weapons of war should be moulded to implem 
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<=. adry, and nations learn war no more —this 
And graig - criod of moral existence, foretold by inspi- 
le, they is obscured by prophecies of more m dern 
labor, oy, 4 and postponed to give place to this e-pecial 


Very fey overlooked by the prophets, which is to follow 















































all { ® ession the annexation of Texas. 
e bea pi Jide extended and fruitful fields of our fa- 
MDL the land, yet green with spring, are to be strewn 
) the ina, » the dead bodies of our sons; temples are to be 
} Stage, oyed, altars profaned, institutions abolished, and 
Aster, th, ministers of the law are to give place to the 
LIS is the » the bludgeon and the stiletto. The farmer is 
reedom of ave his pursuits of peace, and engage in a war 
«termination against his neighbor, because of the 
1 Mr. D,) sxation of Texas. Man shall rise up against 
denuncig neighbor against neighbor, brother against bro- 
2 A reaggy , state against state, craving each other’s blood, 
mitted ty yse of the annexation of Texas. 
LO this sig e senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. Choate,) 
tions and e elequent voice he regretted was so soon to be 
PProval op dargwn from this chamber, tiad depicted in glow- 
vonstitute, language the ‘harrowing spectacle of fouten 
ns, condi and the senator from Kentucky, (Mr. More- 
one insyp .) unites in strains more lively than poetic ima- 
nce? Shp . He sees our brilliant constellation blotted 
bondage g the political firmament—the charter of our 
"toil, an Jom torn piecemeal and scattered to the winds 
itution anf aven, and the wild spirit of anarchy rioting 
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al] that was once the asylum of the oppressed 
e western hemisphere. 
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power to annex contiguous territory is establish- 


tof this confederacy, and representatives form 
yinia— monsters, savages, and cannibals—shall 
‘their horrid carnival within the walls of the 
ol, 
t did the senator ever caution the Kentucky 
ler against enlarging his plantation to suit his 
est or convenience, by advising him that an at- 
pt to extend it to Patagonia or the Celestial em- 
would be ruinous in its consequences? Or has 
ken care to admonish his young friends, when 
tto form one of the most interesting relations 
e, to avoid the fair and virtuous of the sex, lest, 
ance, in the exercise of his discretion, he should 
into temptation, and propose terms of annezation, 
0a“Patagonian,” or to her of the tiny feet from 
Celestial empire, but to a hideous Amazon or 
; or to her whose steps lead down to the cham- 
of death? 
le senator from Kentucky had well said there 
a strong party in the early formation of our gov- 
lent who opposed the admission of states to the 
Mderacy, beyond the original thirteen. At that 
(said Mr. D.) scarcely comprehending the 
eof the government they were forming, those 
proposed the restriction had some apology, for 
evidently Supposed that if a state should be 
led so far at the West that it was beyond the fos- 
bare and superintendence of what they believed 
- | government,” it would be lost forever.— 
ved rie eape mother, who, accustomed to watch 
with ag Te her offspring, is unwilling to 
hes oP er years beyond the circle of her 
- > ye vey Experience had shown how 
ry belief and how unjust the suspicion 
| ict nt 1 States would be less patriotic or jess 
sed to Hp" Presented than those washed by the waves of 
{ she conti antic, The early objections to their admi 
sonunent " ME Were now mutter of hist ‘y, and net il of 
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on liberal terms, but not for putting ourselves In their 
hands. They wlll, like all men, if they acqnire 
power, abuse it They will oppress our ct renee, 
and drain our wealth into the western country. 

He further said— 

“There was a rage for emigration from the east- 
ern states to the western country, and he did not 
wish those left behind to be at the mercy of the emi- 
grants. Besides, foreigners are resorting to that 
country, and it is uncertain what turn things may take 
there.” 

But the admission of Louisiana furnished some re- 
miniscences which ought not to be lost, and with 
leave he would give a few specimens from the history 
of the times.* A member of the Massachusetts le- 
gislature declared: 

“In a word, I consider Louisiana the grave of the 
Union.” 

On the bill for the admission of the territory of 
Orleans, (Louisiana), into the Union in 1811, Josiah 
Quincy, jr., said, and after being called to order, 
committed bis remarks to writing: ' 

“If this bill passes, it is my deliberate opinion that 
it is virtually a dissolution of the Union; that it will 
free the states from their moral obligation, and, as it 
will be the right of all, so it will be the duty ofsome, 
definitely to prepare for a separation, amicably if 
they can, violently if they must.” 


Mr. D. said these texts were too significant to ad-| 
He invokes the genius | mit of commentary, and were worthy to be placed 
merican liberty, while yet its spirit lingers; but| side by side with some of the objections of the pre-| 


sent day. 








be adwitted to the Union? If not, what objection, 
which had not been thrice met and refuted, stil] re- 
mained? We might sav of that country and people 
aS said Lord Bacon to James, on the happy union of 
England and Scotland, “there be no mountains or 
races of hills—there beno SaaS or great rivers—there 
is no diversity of tongue or language, that hath in 
vited this separation or divorcee.” 

He (Mr. D) did not advocate the a nexation of 
Texas merely because it was desirable as a military 
position, not for its vast commercial advantages; but 
upon broad principles of national faith and Justice, 
lis people were entitled to admission—they were 
moved by the same impnises as ourselves, and pro- 
tected and controlled by the same beneficent Provi- 
dence. He did not fear that their restoration, upon 
adjoining territory recently our own, would bring a 
canker to the root of our institutions—that another 
star in the constellation would dim its lustre—or that 
another pillar in the fabrie of freedom would weaken 
its foundation. 

But after ajl other argumenis and objections fail 
(said Mr. D.) we are as usual pointed to the history 
of Rome, and told of its rise and progress, and ad- 
monished of its decline and fall, from which can be 


drawn material to point the constitutional argument 


of the statesman, or adorn the oration of the school- 
ndividual examples, marched through violence and 


/wrons to greatness, and fell a prey to its own triuinps 


—a government which was founded in murder, pro- 


| zre ssed in robbery, declined in blood, and fell in eor- 


It was not, perhaps, surprising at this early period ruption—exhibiting upon its history’s black and 
‘that those who had been accustomed to look upon | bloody page the footsteps of a people, crue), perfidi- 


ill another and a wider range is given to these | government as a central power, literally rating the 
pinary evils by the senator from Kentucky. If | people, should fail to comprehend fully the opera- 


tions of a government of mere opinion, by which the 


he sees the thirst for dominion and aggrandize- | Whole gave laws to themselves, and which was as 
bear sway, until the Celestial empire shali form | potent for the protection of the humble cotter beyond 


the mountain, as for him who basked in the govern- 


'mentil sunshine of the capitol, and subsisted upon 


the drippings of the treasury. 

Many who united in laying the broad and deep 
foundations of our fabric had not contemplated, in 
an enlarged sense, the capacity of man for self gov- 
ernment. They had seen the great masses as sub- 
jects, not as sovereigns—overawed by, but not wield- 
ing power. They had been educated where the gov- 
ernment, by alleged divine right, was the principal, 
and the people the agents to execute its will; and 
they looked not without apprehension upon a system 
which proposed to leave the power with the many, 
lest in its exercise they should endanger their own 
well-being and safety. In the same mistaken spirit, 
they desired to limit the boundary of their untried 
system, that too many erroneous opinions combined 
might not control the enlightened few. But there 
were those, too, whose patriotic vision penetrated 
the mist of error and delusion, under which tyranny 
and oppression had been for ages concealed, and who 
proclaimed to the world the sublime and interesting 
truth that all men were created equal. The great 
cardinal principle they sought to inculcate was equa- 
lity; and the system of rational liberty which they 
established was designed to distribute equally the 
benefits and the burdens of conventional existence. 
They satv, too, that mind did not weaken wind; that 
the many were as wise and as virtuous as the few; 
and that extensive territory, numerous population, 
and diversified interests would add strength and 
beauty to the structure, and ensure its permanent du- 
ration. 

The Persian kings, in their secret literature, were 
taught to observe the laws which governed the celes- 
lial bodies, that they might copy their example, and 
extend the benefits of their rule alike to all their 
subjects—a lesson which might be studied with profit 


and its precepts practised with advantage in modern 
times. 


Even the convulsions of the elements in the natu- 
ral world furnish models for instruction in the moral. 
The agitatiors of the earthquake, when local, up- 
root towns and cities—when widely extended, pro- 
duce scarcely a momentary tremor. The storms of hu 
man passion in localities gather blackness and fury, 
und increase in awful density for a moment, and are 
lulied to rest by the pacific elements whenever they 
transcend their boundaries. 

The inhabitants of Texas were now, like our- 
selves, governed only by opinion—would they cease 
to yield obedience to tts stern behests, if they should 





* Toasts give, geveraily, the political sen'iments of the 
ume. A toast given July 4, 1805, reads as tollows: 

“The purchase of Louisiana—salt mountains, mam- 
moths, golis, and bullfrogs; a valuable museum for fii 
legen miliicns.” 

Another toast was: 

*Louisiana--Or all materials, neither fit for land 
Waicr, may she be the receptacie of the turbulent and 
disafiected.” 


ous and revengeful, and as fierce and insatiable as 
ithe beast which nursed its founder; until, adopting 
| the ease and indolence and sensal delights of the 
,eastern princes they had conquered, they fella prey 
ito the Goth and the Vandal, who hung over them 
like a vast avalanche upon their snow-clad moun- 
‘tains. And yet this government of the swerd is come 
pared to ours of opinion—the physical to the intellec- 
tual age; and a people trained to the pursuits of 
| war, likened to a people cultivating the arts of peace, 

In conclusion, Mr. D. desired the senate to turo 
fora moment to the peaceful retreat of the Hermi- 
tage—to the venerable patriot whe the senator from 
New Hampshire, at the close of his eloquent 
remarks, expressed a desire might see this, the 
last wish of his life and his hope accomplished; and 
‘this expression of personal regard had been made 
the occasion by the senator from Louisiana, (Mr. 
Barrow), after the bitter animosity of party spirit 
had turned away from following that illustrious man 
and its angry elements were hushed in repose to 
disturb the last remnant of a life devoted to the cer- 
vice of his country, by comparing him to the noxious 
upas, blig!.ting and withering everything within the 
circle of his evil influence. Sir, (said Mr. D ) the 
tendrils which bound him to earth have long been 
severed, and have ceased to bleed. There 1s naught 
that interests him but his country’s welfare and his 
country’s honor. As the eastern sky at evening 
throws back a holier sun-light than is shed while the 
orb rides in meridian splendor—so the evening of his 
days reflects the wisdom of a life chastened and in- 
proved by the rectifying influences of time. The 
pariner of his early years has long ceased to be the 
companion of his age and the beguiler of his solitary 
hours; and when he looks upon the grave of buried 
affection, it is with the mounful reflection that she 
will not return to him but with the Christian’s con- 
solation that he shall join her spirit above. The 
heart which has so long beat in unison with his coun- 
try’s weal, will soon be cold and passionless—the 
last words of counsel will soon tremble on his aged 
lip—and the eyes which have ‘‘beamed in friendship, 
or flamed in war,” be closed, and the light of life 
cease to relume them. Soon the exclamation which 
has riven so many hearts, earth to earth, dust to dust! 
will consign to his final resting place all that was 
once the hero, patriot, and statesman. 

And whence the voice in this great nation, that 
breaks upon this scene, and virtually disturbs the 
last mournful rites? It is from the representative of 
a great and patriotic state, whose commercial city, 
with its booty and beauty, was saved from the vio- 
lence of a brutal and licentious soldiery, by the war- 
worn veteran who is now gratuitously arraigned at 
the bar. 


The discoverer of a new world was rewarded by 
his sovereign with chains and dungeon, and the last of 
tne Tribunes was stricken by the hand he had nursed 
into life upon the same stand where he had preached 
liberty and equality to Rome. But why should the 
representative of a generous people, who had been 
saved Dy the valor of asingle arm, draw a shalt from 
the quiver of ingratitude upon hing whe had ren- 
deed aservice to his country uskuown 10 military 
annals? 
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Business Circus. The changes which have recently 
occurred in the prices of articles of trade, induced us to 
glance atthe State of markets, in an article, which hav- 
ing inade too much for our Chronicle page, wil! be as 
appropriately found under the head of Trade and Coin- 
merce, In this number. 

Six or seven failures of commercial houses have oc- 
curred in New York within the last ten days, ranging 
in amount, from fifty thousand to six or seven hundred 
thousand dollars each. Is this a consequences of im- 
porting too heavily last season, on a falling market,— 
then pressing the gouds off on imprudent purchasers, and 
failing to receive returns? : 

The Philadelphians have certainly been doing a large 
spring trade, and are in high spirits. eae 

Itus pleasant to learn that ship building in many of 
our ports is quite brisk. It is proof of the general aciivity 
oftrade. ‘I'he ship yards of Philadelphia and Baltimore 
have seldom looked more “ship shape”—vessels are in 
demand. It was noticed as remarkable a day or two 
since, that nota single ship remained in Baltumore har- 
bor. Vessels much inquired for, for freight. 


AMERICAN Domestic Corron, exported — the 
week ending the 5th iustaut, from Boston, 261 bales, of 
which 160 went to Rio de Janeiro, 70 to Saundwic' Is- 
lands, 30 to the West Indies. 


CurTox. According to Liverpool papers of the 7th of 
March, the cotton market that day closed tamely—but 
private letters state that the market remained firm.— 
Havre letters of the same date say: “The sales since Ist 
instant reached 9,000 bales, against receipts 3,50V bales. 
Speculators and consuiners are again in the market, and 
Operate freely at steady prices, which are to-day | franc 
higher through all qualiies, than a week ago.” 

Stocks on hand at Havre 7th March. 
1343. 1844. 1845. 
American 112,500 102,000 52,500 
Other kinds 8,500 9,000 5,500 


58,009 





121.000 111,000 
Cotron FoR CHINa. | 
with cotton at Mobile, bound to China direct. 


Lovuistana Sueisr. The New York papers mention 
the arrival of some hundred packaves, superior in white- 
ness and grain, to any ever brought from the West In- 


dies. It is the result of an improved process of clarify- | 


ing and granulating, not more expensive than the old 
method—except the machinery. It sold readily at 9 25 
a SU, 

Arrires. Charles Weilings, of West Cambridge, Mass. 
sold 2,50V barrels of winter apples, from his orchard this 


The ship Farewell, is loading | 


ELECTIONS. 

Connecticut. T'he general election took place on the 
7th inst. ‘he whigs made a sweep, and carried all be- 
fore them, elecung governor, i‘eutenant governor, all 
tour of the congressmen, and a large majority in each 
branch of the legislature. 

In the last congress the state was represented by four 
loco members, three of whom voted tor the annexation 
of Texas. They were all candidates for re-election.— 
There are large majorities against each of them. Last 
year there not being @ majority for either candidate for 
governor, the legislature elecied Gov. Baldwin. His ma- 
jority tor re-election, is between turee and four thousand 
over Taucey, (luco,) and nearly two thousand over all. 
A few towns were yet to be heard irum to complete the 
returns. 

New York cHartTer ELECTION.—New York city elec- 
tions, took place on the Sthinst. There were three re- 
gularly nominated tickets,—whigs, locos, and natives.— 
The Couriar and Enquirer (whig) zealously urged the 
whigs to rally 1 support of Harper, the candidate of the 
natives for mayor, and thereby insure his re-election.— 
The Tribune as zealously urged the whigs to rally in 
support of Mr Seldon, numinated by their own party. 
Tne N.Y. Express, which the U.S. Gazette charges 
with having made a lurch occasionally towards native- 
ism, said, on this occasion: ‘In a word we are whigs— 
whigs now and whigs always—in favor of whig mea- 
sures aud whig men, and against ali other measures and 
all uther inen that one party, or a dozen parties may 
bring out in opposition tu us,” ° ° ° 

‘We can never forgive the Native American party for 
the uncalied for and uifounded condemnation which, 
in this city, they have pronounced against the whigs.— 
We cannot vote for men who have declared that the 
whigs were as bad as their old opponents of the oppo- 
site party, and both equally corrupt and unworthy of 
public confidence. We should sanction the libel upon 
us by supporting those who have given it utterance.— 
We cannot, therefure, become allies of such dangerous 
triends; and if the whigs are as bad as they have been 
| represented to be by thuse persons, they should rather 
regard our aid as contaminaung than beneficial. This 
is one Objection we have to supporting the party in pow- 
er.” 

In this posture of affairs, the resu!t of the election was 
obvious. ‘The locos were weil assured of a triumph.— 
‘Tne result was as follows: 

I or mayor .—tHavemceyer (loco) 23,282 

Harper (native) 16,609 
Selden (whig) 6,846 
Sinita (working man) 89 


000. The woods in South Mabey, XN. 
burning at the same time. A destructive rt Yy 
was raging in the mountains in the nor Ong, 
Dauphin county, Pa., on Tuesday, and on 
side of the river in Perry county. Much y 
perty had been destroyed, and_ the people jp , 
borhood were greatly alarmed. The Wheat 
of Wednesday says: “We learn that the hy + 
mountains in Harrison, Marion and back parr 
counties are far more extensive thaa on the ye oh 
river. Great damage has been done by them a 
ridges.” This mornings mail brings us intelligent’ 
the mountains in Vermont were left in a bien? 
extent of wyeey miles, and at the sonth the pa 
fire raging with violence along the Dismal Salt 
stroying immense quantities of shingles, stay.” 
and timber. “ei 
According to all we have understood of Pr 
Espies theory, ought we not to be well drenched." 
in consequence of all this combustion, instead é 
merger with draucht as the whole country wal 
ray, if this is not fire enough to get up a single the 
how much would a good svaking artificial aa 
We should like to have the Professors report, . 


Froop on tne Niagara. Buflalo, April 3, 4, 
ordinary excitement has prevailed at Queenstoy, 
Lewiston for the last thee days. The ice hag ; 
peared from here with great rapidity. Such hayg, 
its movements over the Niagara Falls, accom 
with a strong north wind, that the Niagara tiv 
been completely blocked up. The ice there yess 
within a mile of the falls, was ‘forty feet high!" }, 
rapid course of the ice,every thing on the whang 
Queenston and Lewiston has been swept off, wij 
contents of the store houses. At Youngstown, ; 
cleared off every house near the wharves, and thee 
flour mill has gone with it, with some eighty bam 
flour and a large lot of potash in store there, Te 
mage, all round, is not tar from #100,000. 

The Chronicle state that so compact is the ice! 
people have crossed Niagara to Youngstown yp 
j and a bonfire was lighted twenty feet above the gy 
‘of the water. 

NegwsPaPER CHANGES. The Globe, establishing 
about to pass into the hands of Thomas Ritchie 
‘the “Richmond Enquirer,” and Mr. Heiss, former) 
the “Nashville Union.” The Madisonian has bees 
to Jesse BE. Dow, esq. formerly of the ‘* Washing 
dex,” and ‘I’. Fisk, esq. formerly of the “Old Donia 
Under its new manage nent itis to take the muy 
“The Constitution.” 
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‘Tappan (abolitiun) 62 


teen wards, the whigs two wards, and the natives not) 
one. 


. rm ° 27 ' 
For counci!.—The locos carried fifteen of the seven- 


AnoTHeR Fatture. The Millerites of Maine 
upon the 4th of April for the world to come toa 
and flocked togetiner to witness the finalle—butit® 
not stop. 











‘The natives seem to have gone by the board in the ci- 





season, of which 500 barrels were shipped for Canton, 
China, each apple wrapped in paper like Cicily oranges. | 


Porr or Boston. Arrivals during the month of March, 
jin the same way. 


1845; 
Ships. Barques. Brigs. Schn’rs. Sloops. Total. | 
Foreign 6 y 35 41 Yy 91. | 
Coastwise 36 27 43 299 12 417. | 
Of the foreign arrivals, 2 brigs and 21 schooners were | 
British; }] Hamburg barque; 1 Russian and ove Danish | 
brig. 
Boston Prorerty. The property in Boston, known 
as Union whart, has been sold tor the snm of $300,009, | 


Sreciz. The backet ship Argo, from New York for | 
Havie takes out about $00,000 in silver. 


Revenve. The receipts at the Cnstom House, New | 
York, during the month of March, was $1,575,679 92, | 
being only $115,847 80 less than the receipts of March, | 
1344. | 

Fisnertes. Shad were at $646 50 at Georgetown, D! 
C., on the Sth inst. 

THe SusqueHANNa continues in good condition for the | 
descending trade, and arks and rafts are passing on to} 
market in large fleets. 

Kenroucky Heme. During the first quarter of the pre- 
sent year there were 1700 tons of Kentucky Hemp sold 
in the town of Maysville. 


Kennawa Satt Maxcractrure. The Kenhawa Re- 
publica: gives the official producuon of saltin the cous- 
ty of Kenhawa, for the quarter ending the 25 h of March, 
ut 537,554 bushels. This is an incaease of 222,814 bush. 
els over the production of the corresponding quarter last 
year. 


Orn. Four vessels arrived at New Bedford on the Ist 
inst, having 10,720 bbis. of Sperm and Whale oil oa 
board. 


Tosacco A crop of 10 hhds. grown in Granville co., 
N. Carolina, sold in Richmond on the 4.h inst, ai prices 
rauging tro $7 25 to $17 75—average $11 61. 

Arrican Coxonization. The Hon. Daniel Waldo, of 
Worcester, Mass., nas paid $1000 toward the purchase 
of territory ta or near Liveria, and the Misses Waldy, of 
the same place, $100 more. 


A Reat Cuingese Jucuer, has arrived at New York. 
To Yaukee enterprise we aie indebted tor the sights he is 
tu slow. 


Rurrato, N Y. Upwards of four hundred building 
were erected in this turivicg city, duiing tae yeur 1344, 
estimated to have cost about $450,000. 





| Satfurd, (abolision,) 12. The whig presses say that 


ties where they started 30 prominently one year since. | 

The Brooklyn charter election, \ike that of New York | 
city, was contested between three parties, and resulted | 
Mr. ‘T'almadze (loco) is chosen | 
mayor, having 3,191 votes. ‘The whig candidate had 
2,002, and the native 1,523. The council stands 11 locos, 
5 whigs, 1 native. : 

Albany charter elcction. For Mayor.—Paige, (leco,) | 
3145; Humphrey, (whig ) 3124; Lausing, (native,) 160; | 

' 
Humparey lost a re-election on accouit of his decided | 
stand fur disbanding the fire companies. ‘lhe whugs 
have @ majority in the council, kaving elected eleven of | 
the twenty alderinen, ‘ne locos have six, and the | 
whigs four supervisors. 

Vhe Philadelphia local elctions took place a fortnight! 
since. ‘I'he co.i1iest there was also between the same | 
three parties, each of which had a regular set of candi- 
dates The whigs carried ten wards, the locos two, the | 
natives two, and in oue ward, (tligh street) there was a | 
drawn battle between the whigs and natives. ‘The ag-! 
vreate vote stood, whig 4,637, natives 3,852, locos 2,56. | 
In Philadelphia county, the nauves carried Svuthwark, | 
bui failed entirely in Moyamensing, where the riots of, 
last year began = ‘Thie locus carried the cuunty. 

The Annapolis charter election, on the Tth inst. result | 
ed in the choice of Wiliam Bryan, a loco, for mayor, | 
Wiailliim Tel! Ciaude, a whig, for rezorder, and three lo- 
cos aud one whig aldermen. ‘here is a decided majo: | 


rity of whig voters inthe ancient city, but they, like the! jamin Bushe died at Gri ensborough, at the 
whigs of the other cities, were divided, not about natives ry age of one hundred a nd fifteen years. 


and aliens, but about hogs —vue parity wisisting that} 


(they ougatto be expelied the cily as a nuisance, the | 


other party insisting upon hogs baving rights and being | 
entiled tu corpurate pro eciioa. Of course, there was | 
no reconciling such a diflerence. ana ‘heir politcal op- 
ponents quietly marched into “place and profit” through | 
t @ vreach. 


FIRE IN THE MOUNTAINS AND FORESTS. Within a few! 
days, We have accoun's of immense fires in various di- | 
rections. ‘The Reading, Pa. papers staies, that the time | 
ber on five thousand acres of wood land have been 
burnt in Berks county, before the people succeded in ar- 
resting the flames. ‘I'he Frederick Examiner gives an 
account of 6,000 acres having been swept by the flames 
in the muuntains a few miles from t at city. A serious 
fire has vecurred alsoin a tract of woodland near 
Cuckeysville, Balumore county, sweeping several thou- 
sani acres. A man left to guard a cual pitin Camden 
county, N. Jerseys, quit it to get a jug of rum, and im- 
inense tracts of wood were destroyed in Camden and | 
Giuuster counties, extenuating ten or twelve miles In eves! 
ry direciivn around the consequence of his cares) 
leseness. ‘I'he loss in this case is said to exceed $100,- 





Pus.iic perauLTerRs. A list Of the public deft 
for the last filteen years, was reported in the Penns 
nia legislature on Saturday. ‘The sums due to thee 
monwealth, it appears, amount to $312,309 35; ani 
the recovery of $134,246 15, suits have been iosiié 

Mepicat Grapvuarss. ‘I'wo hundred and ninety 
studenis received diplomas at the Philadelphia 
this season. About haif that number graduated i 
Baltimore coliees. 

Bank oF Itiinors. At a meeting of the direcias 

















































ithe 19:h, it was determined to accept the provishil 


the late legislature, which places the effects of the 
real and personal, in the lands of assignees, aud 
them four years to wind up its affairs. 


Deatus, during the week at Philadelphia 129, 01% 
28 were under oue year of age; 13 were colured pe 
26 died of consumpiien. 

At Battimore 63, of which 22 were under one sé 
ave; 15 were free colore j, 2 slaves; 12 died ui culls 
lion. ae 
Dr. Thomas Sewell, one of the oldest physica” 
District of Columbia, and well known in Europe 
as throughout the United States, died on the 10ult 
of pneumonia. oll 

Obed M. Coleman, the inventor of the ota! ® 
ment to the pano forte, had tut a brief enjoy wer 
immense fortune. He died suddenly ai Saratogs 
on the Sth inst. + Mt 

if, 


T he oldest man in Vermont.—On the 21st u aid 
exit 


He wat! 


tive of Old Swauzew, Mass., and formerly 160 
thistown. We have no acc ount of any Peed 
mont attaining beyond 106 years of age. [Vi : 
AN IRON sTeaMBoAT, called the W. Wh dine 
between Wilmington and Philadelphia, ya 
at the farmer place last week. She ls 150 feet | 
with a beam of 19 feet. 
SreaMBOAT DisasreRS. The 
sunk in Fiint river on the 13:h ult. 
1048 bales of cotton, some of which was§ | 
amaged. 
: The Walnut Hills was left fast agro und neat B 
and the river falling rapidly. sit 
Perreraction. The Quebec Mercury a eu 
disinterment of a ccffin, in excavations a \ 
ment of a church at Berthier, containine rect 
Mrs. Morrison, who died 20 yeags ago. Pt! “kel 
ted into stone. Portions of it have bee! bron’ 
most of it remained and was complete'y a ' 
color of the body was but slighily cha ds / 
were perfect on the fingers, bu! the we lepe! 
ed. The change was wrought b pare cof 


Vio ta, was she 
she had 4% 
avees 


rrihee 
. ie 


‘ps stream of water which paseed benea! 
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